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Does Britain Believe 


in Labour? 


- HIS has been an exceptionally active week for the party politicians, 

On Wednesday of last week Sir Stafford Cripps’s Budget caused an 
internal eruption in the Labour Party which was only with difficulty 
brought under control. On the next day, Labour was forced to a draw 
by the Conservatives in its stronghold in London, and there were further 
Labour losses in other counties. On Tuesday of this week the long- 
awaited and much-discussed policy statement was issued by the National 
Executive Committee of the Labour party for consideration at the 
Whitsun Conference of the party and for adoption as its programme for 
the coming General Election. 

There was nothing in Sir Stafford Cripps’s Budget that ought to have 
come as a shock to anyone. On the contrary, it exactly followed the plain 
logic of perfectly familiar facts. The total of expenditure was there for 
everyone to see and it was obvious that if it was to be covered with 
anything to spare, there could not be any tax concessions. As for the 
necessity for a surplus, those who deny it are implicitly asserting (though 
they may not know it) either that the housing and re-equipment pro- 
grammes can be cut or else that a big increase in private savings can be 
foreseen. If, in these circumstances, many Labour back-benchers were 
profoundly shocked by the Budget, the fact merely illustrates the 
remarkable spread of illusion on the Labour back benches. What was 
apparently found most distasteful was Sir Stafford’s stern insistence that 
the welfare state was a very expensive luxury and must be paid for by 
the whole people. The point was neatly put by the Political Cor- 
respondent of the Sunday Times: 

The payment for a week’s work must be taken partly in cash and partly 
in kind. It cannot continue to be the cash as before (or more than before), 
with the kind as a state gift paid for by some other means. 

Anyone will agree that this is astringent doctrine. What is surprising 
is that, to so many Labour MPs, it appeared to be new as well as 
unwelcome. Many of them had apparently convinced themselves 
a la Mayhew that the British economic problem was already solved. 
And others who know perfectly well how many difficulties remain think 
that it is more politic to act as if they did not exist—at least until after 
the election. This is not only poor statesmanship ; there is every reason 
to suppose that it would be poor politics, too. It cannot be too often 
repeated that Labour’s re-election depends not on pleasing and flattering 
the trade unionists but on convincing the floating vote. And for that 
purpose Sir Stafford Cripps’s brand of logical realism is far and away 
the best asset the party has. 

A clear appreciation of this fact in the Labour party is the more neces- 
sary—and will perhaps be the more difficult—because of the results 
of the county council elections. There is no doubt that the defeats that 
local Labour parties have suffered have come as a shock to the national 
party, and it will be all too easy to reason that the “austerity” Budget 
and the local election losses were simple cause and effect. But there is 
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really very little evidence for any such conclusion, 
thing. the trend away from Labour showed itself in the first 
council elections, which were held before the Budget was 
opened. Secondly, except in London, the anti-Labour trend is 
mot very severe, especially when it is remembered that the 
previous elections were held in 1946 at the very peak of the 
Labour tide. Some of the details are given in a Note oma later 
page, but a net less of about 300 seats out of about 2.000 
contests is certainly not the “major reverse” for Labour 
that the Conservatives are claiming. Even in London, 
where the results certainly were a surprise, it would be a mistake 
to read too many national portents into them. ‘The main cause 
of the Conservative gains was the increase in the total poll, but 
though it was high for a local election it was still very much 
below what. is usual in a Parliamentary election. The LCC 
election does not prove that there are any more Tories in London 
than there were in 1945 or 1946, but only that they feel more 
strongly. 
x 

Whether or not the London election results were the conse- 
quence of the Budget, it is quite certain that the third political 
event of the week, the Labour policy statement, is not the conse- 
quence of the elections, for it was prepared some weeks ago in 
an atmosphere of buoyant confidence in the party about its 
electoral chances. This is the election programme of a Cabinet 
that has strong hopes of being returned to power. Perhaps that 
is why so much of it has so litthe meaning. All election mani- 
festos are traditionally composed largely of wind, but it must be 
doubtful whether any such document has ever contained quite 
soe much fustian and bromide as this. 

Nor, even when the significant sentences are picked out of 
the welter and brought together, does it emerge very clearly 
which side carried the day in the great party conclaves, the 
“ moderates” or the adherents of the “ bicycle theory” of 
socialism, who hold that to stop moving forward is to fall. 
Within the party, the document will probably be regarded as 
a victory for the moderates. But if so, it is a victory only on 
points, and it is doubtful whether the general public will regard 
it as a moderate programme at all. Certainly the nationalisation 
proposals, though they may affect less important industries, are 
more numerous than in, 1945, not less, The new list includes 
water supplies, meat wholesaling and cold storage, sugar manu- 
facturing and refining, industrial assurance and cement, with 
somewhat vaguer threats directed against chemicals, ship- 
building and monopolies in general. But inspection of the 
list shows that it has been carefully drawn up to include only 
these cases where public ownership can be asserted without 
industrial disturbance, where the existing concerns can be taken 
over “as they stand,” without raising the problems of post- 
nationalisation reorganisation that are now so crucially arising in 
coal and transport. This procedure is not one that is likely to 
reflect any credit on the political morality of the Labour leaders ; 
they have courage enough neither to act as if they believed in 
their socialism nor to admit that they now see its dangers. But 
at least it shows a desire to limit to the minimum the damage 
that they feel impelled by their sacred doctrine to inflict on the 
economic structure of the country in their second five years. 
And that, it would seem, must be accounted a victory for 
moderation. 

Moreover, there are other passages in the namnhlet that show 
a real desire to cultivate the moderate, nomsocialist voter. A 
great fuss is made throughout about the consumer. In the 
chapter on the administration of the nationalised industries, we 
are told that “the voice of the consumer must ring out with 
strength and emphasis ” (what would happen if he demanded 
cheaper coal ?). There is a whole chapter headed “ Square 
| Deal for Consumers” where any number of far-reaching 
poets are made (“* we will therefore ensure that the consumer 
\does not suffer from the private restriction of price competition ” 


For one. 
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—<does this really mean that Labour will make minimum Price 
agreements illegal ; and if so how will it react on standard rates 
of wages ?). Another chapter is called “ Encouragemene for 
Enterprise ” and will cause some stirring in the Socialist graye. 
yards, since it solemnly states that “ Labour wants to continue 
and extend the fruitful partnership between private and Public 
industry and the state, begun during the last few years” ang 
goes on to speak of competition in such glowing terms as almog, 
to suggest that Karl Marx invented it. It is difficult not to 
smile at some of the sentences in this section. But the inten. 
tion is obvious and it connotes a realisation by the leaders of the 
Labour party that, to be re-elected, they must bring conviction 
to a large body of non-socialists. 
The opinion was expressed here some three months ago that 
the two symbols of the fight for the soul of the Labour party 
would be the party programme and the Budget,” and as t 
appear . . . the outside observer will be able to tell how the 
fight has gone.” But now that we have both these pieces of 
evidence, the conclusion seems a little premature. So far, it js 
true, the moderates, such as they are, have been winning. Bor 
the fight is not yet over. It remains to be seen how far the pany 
will follow its leaders. The policy document is to be submitted 
to the party conference at Whitsuntide and it would be as wel] 
to remember that, before the last election, a similarly vague 
and “ moderate ” statement by the executive was rejected by the 
conference and the precise mandatory terms of “ Let Us Face 
the Future” substituted for it. To judge by the astonishing 
rag-bag of resolutions sent in by the local parties, it may not be 
an entirely easy task to convince the delegates that it is not their 
views that matter (since they will vote Labour in any event) but 
the views of the kind of voters who are not represented at any 
party conference. 
As for Sir Stafford Cripps’s economic policy, that also depends 
on the reaction of the Labour movement, since it is within the 
power of the trade unions to ruin it if they so choose. 
There is a lot of talk of another round of wage increases, 
and the limitation of subsidies (already usually referred to 
as the cut in subsidies) will be much mentioned in justifica- 
tion. It is worth remembering that, at the most, the limitation 
of subsidies will increase the average individual's expenditure by 


CHANGES IN REAL INCOMES, 1938-48 


Millions of Pounds 
of 1938 
“Consumption Value ”* 
Increase in total national income 
arising in the United Kingdom... 878 


Increase in direct taxationt ......... 27 
Increase in private incomes after 
NR ns gcd io odsukudacksln dk 251 


Distributed as follows :— 


BN «onaavsveseanensedbdabGoclihe +338 (4- 20%) 
SEED Sesnsccedodusccecedetctotietene ~178 (— 17°.) 
Pay and allowances of the Armed 

ORG, scsi svsdscccscngnivengaiires fF ae wee) 
Professional earningst}.............+. — 3(— 5%) 
ere POO. .. ....-cerescaseniis + 45 (+105%) 
Profits of the traders and partner- 

ROG: oo vsnseccccss0cctd ita dided + 31 (+ 10%) 
Trading profits of companies :— 

Distributed §t ......5.. dick. ecae — 28(— 11%) 

PED: cnsicnxcrwcecesetectitertss +134 (4-111) 
Profits of public enterprisest...... + 21 (+105°%) 
Rent of land and buildings......... —160 (— 42°.) 





251 (4-6%) 


* The 1948 figures have been deflated by the price index of consumers’ goods and 
services. hey 

{ After allowing roughly for direct taxation on income from overseas, which is excluded 

‘om the table. , : 

} No figures exist for the allocation of direct taxation between these items; it_has 
therefore been assumed that each bears the same proportional burden of disect 
taxes. This procedure probably results in under-stating beth the rise in f 
profits and in profits of sole traders and alse the fail in professional earnings 
distributed company profits. ie 

§ It has been assumed that the trading profits of companies were divided between 
bs pan dividends, etc., and reserves in the same proportions as the total inom 

companies. 
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some 6d. a week. But the argument is far wider than a 
few pennies a week one way or the other. The plain fact is 
that there is no justification of any kind for any further general 
increase in wages. The unions have already got more than 
their deserts. 

This assertion can be illustrated by some figures based upon 
the new edition of the annual White Paper on the National 
Income, The total of income arising in the United Kingdom in 
1938 was £4,472 million. In 1948 it had risen to £9,635 
million. Most of this increase was due merely to higher prices, 
and the only comprehensive index number by which allowance 
can be made for this is the index number of the prices of con- 
sumers’ goods and services, which stood last year at 180 per 
cent (and which takes account both of indirect taxation and of 
subsidies). If this ratio is applied to the 1948 figure, it is re- 
duced to £5,375 million “ of 1938 consumption value.” What 
can, therefore, be called the “ consumption value ” of the home- 
produced national income increased over the decade by 878 
million of these 1938 pounds. It is possible (with certain 
assumptions that are explained in the footnotes) to construct 
from the White Paper the table printed at the foot of the 
opposite page to show who has received this increase in the 
national income. These figures—which are rough, but near 
enough to serve as first approximations—are very revealing In 
particular, they show that wages and direct taxation (which are 
largely needed to finance the social services) have between them 


Washington 


N June 1, 1948, Britain, France, the United States and 
the Benelux Powers agreed that a government should be 
set up in western Germany and that the attributes of sovereignty 
should, little by little, be transferred to it. The agreement was, 
however, only in principle and for the last nine months negotia- 
tions have been dragging on to convert the general principle 
into concrete policies of action. Two future documents have 
provided the focus for these discussions, the Occupation Statute 
by which the three Occupying Powers would regulate their 
future relations with the Germans and with each other, and the 
Basic Law or constitution for western Germany which— 
nominally at least—the Germans were to draft themselves. 
Although separate in purpose and in negotiation, each document 
vitally affects the other, for the Occupation Statute will deter- 
mine the powers the Germans may exercise under their Basic 
Law and the Occupation Statute can hardly come into operation 
until a constitution for western Germany is agreed. 

The fundamental difficulty in securing quick agreement on 
the Occupation Statute has been the continuance of grave differ- 
ences of policy between the Allies. The French have remained 
unreconciled to the idea of a transfer of genuine power to the 
Germans and have held out for stricter methods of control, with 
a wide list of reserved powers. They were also unwilling to 
accept the prospect of being continually out-voted in the con- 
trolling organ by the Americans and the British, These French 
objections and obstacles proved so formidable that the Military 
Governors had finally to agree that no agreement was possible. 
The issue was transferred, first, fruitlessly, to London and then 
to the Foreign Ministers assembled in Washington for the 
Signing of the Atlantic Pact. 

The sealing of the alliance seems to have induced a new mood 
of compromise. What the Military Governors had failed to do 
in months, the Foreign Ministers achieved in days. On the 
eve of the departure of Mr Bevin and Mr Schuman from 
Washington it was announced that complete agreement had 

teached on the Occupation Statute. Two days later, its 
terms were made public. In the first place, Military Govern- 
Ment as such is to vanish. In its place a single Allied High 
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swallowed up more than the whole increase in the national 
income. The largest proportional increase, it is true, is in the 
retained profits of companies, but these have not, by definition, 
got into the pockets of individuals and are an invaluable source 
of financing for the large capital programme. Farming profits 
also show a large increase, but for these the nation has at least 
secured—or hopes to secure—a large increase in farming 
output. 

Has the nation received its money’s worth for the big increase 
in wages plus all the benefits that accrue to the wage-earner 
from the activities of the state ? It may be just—it might even 
conceivably be economic—that wages should get a larger pro- 
portionate share of any increase in the national income than 
other classes of income. But what exactly is the argument that 
justifies an actual reduction in the standards of ‘tiving of salary 
earners, professional people and investors, in order that wage- 
earners, farmers and the state should have more than the whole 
of the national increase ? Sooner or later this issue will have 
be faced squarely and, beneath the surface, it is the issue thai 
will decide the election. What have the trade unions done for 
the country to deserve a reward so large ? If their only re- 
sponse to Sir Stafford Cripps’ demonstration of the burden that 
the whole nation must bear is a demand that their members 
should be allowed to contract out of it, then no number of 
realistic budgets and moderate programmes will prevent 
Labour’s goose from being cooked. 


and Bonn 


Commission, composed of three High Commissioners, will over- 
see all three zones—the French will now, at long last, fuse their 
zone with Bizonia—occupation staffs will be drastically reduced 
and military commanders will be responsible only for the armies 
of occupation. Voting on the High Commission will be by 
simple majority save for one or two reserved subjects. To pass 
amendments to the German Constitution, the three Commis- 
sioners must vote unanimously. In matters of foreign trade, the 
procedures at present used in the Joint Export-Import Agency, 
whereby America has the preponderant voice, will be main- 
tained. Any one Commissioner may secure a delay of twenty- 
one days if he does not consider a proposal compatible with the 
fundamental policy of the three Occupying Powers, and if the 
matter on which he is in disagreement concerns German dis- 
armament, the Ruhr, reparations, decentralisation or foreign 
interests in Germany, he can refer it back to his government 
and agreement must then be sought at the governmental level. 
Thus while the French have in general terms conceded agree- 
ment by straight majority within the Commission, they have 
secured in return some exceedingly important safeguards. 

The Occupation Statute itself also appears to offer consider- 
able concessions to the French point of view. Broadly speaking, 
the Allies have retained the right to intervene whenever they 
think necessary, including such wide topics as foreign policy and 
foreign trade and exchange. It is true that western Germany 
will become a member of the Organisation for European Econo- 
mic Co-operation in its own right but, nominally at least, the 
last word on foreign economic policy remains with the Allies. 
They have assured themselves the right of general intervention 
in western Germany’s internal affairs by laying it down that they 
will be responsible for securing respect for the German con- 
stitution and by declaring 

that they will maintain control over internal action—to 4 

minimum extent necessary to ensure use of funds, food and 


other supplies in such a manner as to reduce to a minimum 
the need for external assistance to Germany. 


These are very large powers. Interpreted by a General Koenig 
or even a General Clay, they could justify the most detailed 
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supervision and control of German development. Used with 
moderation by a High Commissioner of the calibre, say, of M. 
Frangois-Poncet, they could provide a perfectly reasonable 
framework for a working relationship with the Germans. Their 
real value can therefore be judged only in the light of six 
months’ experience of carrying them out. The chance of 
making this practical experiment in the near future seems, 
however, very slight. For a western German state to come into 
being, an agreed Occupation Statute is not enough. The 
German Basic Law must also exist. 

The responsibility for producing a constitutional draft has 
belonged nominally to the Germans but unfortunately a number 
of clumsy Allied interventions has proved the decisive factor 
in preventing agreement. It is true that the Germans were 
themselves divided. The Social Democrats believe that unless 
the Central Government is endowed with sufficient powers— 
particularly financial powers—it will be unable to cope with 
the economic crisis they see ahead, unable to coerce the wealthy 
agricultural Southern Lander into pulling their due weight in 
the federation—their separatism in the worst days of 1946 is 
not forgotten—unable to secure social reform or to proceed to 
such measures as the socialisation of heavy industry in the Ruhr. 
The Christian Democrats, particularly the extreme Right Wing, 
wish to avoid centralisation precisely because they reject the 
Socialists’ programme. It was against this background of 
serious divergence that talks between the parties opened at 
Bonn last September. The negotiators’ task was not made any 
easier by the fact that the Allies, whose views on the structure 
of the future state were to be communicated to them, could not 
make up their own minds until November. 

In spite of this late intervention and in spite, too, of their 
wn serious divergences of view, the Germans succeeded in 
producing an agreed draft at the end of February in which 
the federal principle was very fully recognised and the powers 
of the Lander strongly emphasised. At this point, the Military 
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Governors intervened again and returned the draft to the 
Germans at Bonn, demanding a number of changes, all designed 
to strengthen the position of the Lander. Some of the amend. 
ments were technical, but others had serious implications, For 
instance, the Germans had spent much time drafting an agreed 
electoral law. They were now told—for the first time—that the 
Lander should be left to decide their own methods of yot; 

Again, the financial terms were altered, to weaken the powers 
of the Federal Government. In spite of their disquiet at the 


Allied intervention, the Germans set to work to produce new 


proposals based on the Allied memorandum. These also were 
vetoed and the Germans told—once more—to think again, 

These Allied interventions are understandable in the light of 
the deep disagreements which divide the French from thei 
colleagues. The French have throughout sought to produce 
a Germany so weak and at cross purposes that it could be no 
menace to its neighbours. French support of federalism has 
been—and the Germans know it—an instrument for preserving 
an impotent divided Reich. But the French have secured sup. 
port for their view on this point from the Americans. Funda- 
mentally French and American policies in Germany are incom- 
patible, since America wants a strong German economy and 
the French would as soon see Germany ruined as restored. But 
American fancy for the theory of federalism, sanctified by the 
Founding Fathers, has enabled the French to push the con- 
stitution further and further towards decentralisation. 

The Allied directives and interventions are thus easy to under- 
stand. Nevertheless, they have led to disaster. The Social 
Democrats, feeling—with some justification—that they have 
made all the sacrifices to secure an agreed draft, have now 
refused to accept the last Allied amendments. At their party 
conference at Bad Godesberg last weekend, they disowned the 
Bonn draft, amended so often and so painfully on Allied insist- 
ence, and prepared instead a short and simple constitutional 
draft representing their minimum terms. This has now been 
sent to the other parties as a basis of discussion and the fruit 
of eight months’ work at Bonn has been virtually abandoned. 
The Occupation Statute is equally held up. An agreed con- 
stitution existed two months ago but the Allies were still 
squabbling over the statute. Today. there is a statute but Allied 
intervention has killed the constitution. 

What can be done ? The present position cannot be allowed 
to drift along. ‘The Germans have never been very enthusiastic 
at the prospect of self-government in western Germany only, 
They have hesitated to commit themselves to a political struc- 
ture which appears to recognise—however tacitly—the division 
of the Reich. Their desire to assist the Allies at all in the busi- 
ness of government may wane if the future is only to hold 
further delays and further Allied interventions. Unless a new 
compromise is reached between the two major parties—such 
as existed until the Allies staged their bungling intervention two 
months ago—there will be no constitution valid for western 
Germany as a whole. 

The only hope, therefore, is for the three Allies formally to 
abandon all further rights of intervention in the drafting of the 
constitution. Either they must accept the Germans as respon- 
sible agents or they had better acquiesce in the French view 
which is, fundamentally, that Germany should remain a colony. 
To dicker to and fro between the appearance of conferring res- 
ponsibility and the equal appearance of removing it completely 
is the negation of all policy and can only continue to produce 
the lamentable results achieved in the last nine months. The 
Germans proved in February that they could produce the agreed 
draft of a constitution. Possibly if they are left to the task 
without outside prodding and poking, they can do so again. 
If they do not, the Allies will not only have sustained a major 
diplomatic defeat but will be left to face the impossible task 
of devising means of direct rule for forty-five million resentful 
Germans. 
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_ Peace and 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has now made it clear that he 

will not hesitate to use the atomic bomb in any future war 

in defence of the United States and its allies. In a press confer- 

ence on April 6th he referred to his decision to use it against 
Japan in July, 1945, and said: 

Now I believe that we are in a position where we will never have 

to make that decision again, but if it has to be made for the welfare 


of the United States, and the democracies of the world are at stake, 
[ wouldn’t hesitate to make it again. 


Just before the President’s statement Mr Churchill, in his speech 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, had declared 
that only America’s exclusive possession of this weapon had 
stood between Britain and Russian aggression in the postwar 
period. These statements go beyond anything previously said 
by such eminent personalities in accepting reliance on the atomic 
weapon as a means of defence against the new totalitarian threat 
from the east. The existence of the bomb and the continued 
American stock-piling of it have, of course, been recognised as 
factors of power in the background of world politics ever since 
the weapon was first used in 1945. But, as long as there was 
any hope of a convention for international control of atomic 
energy, mankind was unwilling to resign itself to the inclusion 
of these terrible weapons in the armouries of nations. Only 
since the final deadlock in the negotiations for international 
control has it come to be taken for granted that the atomic 
bomb will be used in any future war among the Great Powers. 
President Truman’s declaration is merely an official American 
claim of the right to use it and a warning that it would be 
used. Russia has made no such declaration on the subject ; 
but nobody doubts that Russia will be willing to use it 
whenever Russian industry shall have produced it. 

Such being the situation today, it is important for the general 
public in the western democracies to have a reasonably correct 
idea both of the capacities and limitations of the atomic bomb 
asa means of warfare. It is essential neither to overestimate 
hor to underestimate its effectiveness, In its actual use against 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and in the tests in the Bikini lagoon, 
conditions were not analogous to those which would probably 
exist in a future war—particularly one in which both sides 
possessed the bomb. So there is necessarily room for wide 
diferences of opinion, even among military experts, about its 
military value ; and the secrecy which envelops all research, 
both on methods of using atomic weapons and on counter- 
measures against them, naturally introduces great uncertainty 
into all forecasts. Nevertheless, there are some general proposi- 
tions which can be stated with a high degree of assurance, and 
which are relevant to any rational discussion of world politics 
at the present time. 

In the first place, there is no ground for regarding the atomic 
bomb as “the absolute weapon,” which can be used to knock 
out a great power by means of a sudden overwhelming attack. 
ff a nation has a large territory, with industries and population 
well dispersed, if its military and naval forces are not excessively 
concentrated, if it has a good system of interception against 
bombers and if it maintains. reasonable vigilance, the chances 
of deciding a major war by a single initial blow are virtually 
nil. Both the United States and the Soviet Union are terri- 
torially so vast that not even the most recent inventions of 
modern science could cover either with destruction in a merely 
acrial Blitzkrieg ; and in neither case could there be a rapid 
military follow-up, America being protected by the intervening 
ocean and Russia by the inferiority of opposing land forces on 
the European continent, The idea of an “atomic Pearl 
Harbour ” has little to sustain it, because the situation in which 
the naval power of the west depended on eight capital ships 
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lined up in a small land-locked bay is extremely unlikely to 
recur. If the Bikini tests have not brought home to naval staffs 
the paramount importance of dispersal of fleets, one might as 
well cancel all defence expenditure straight away and resign 
oneself at once to the extinction of western civilisation by the 
heirs of Ivan the Terrible. But there is reason to believe that 
the naval authorities of both Britain and the United States are 
now aware that the sea is a large place. 

Nevertheless, there is this unpleasant fact to be faced that, if 
there is a country which, by its small size, concentration of 
urban areas and accessibility to bomber attack, is specially 
vulnerable to atomic aggression, it is certainly Britain. This is 
a fact which should induce us to consider carefully all “ town 
and country planning ” in relation to civil defence, and to take\ 
all precautions compatible with the basic need for national 
solvency. It is certainly not a reason for despairing pessimism, 
and still less can it justify panic-stricken attempts to escape from 
international commitments into a fool’s paradise of neutrality 
in world conflicts. The only security for this country lies in the 
Atlantic Pact, in a defensive alliance with countries which by 
their size and geographical position do not share Britain’s vulner- 
ability and therefore forbid a European aggressor to hope for 
decisive victory by a sudden attack. A totalitarian power in 
Europe, which knows it has to reckon with North America, will 
be less tempted by the seductive thought of obtaining mastery 
of an isolated Europe by a surprise onslaught on half a dozen 
British cities. 

* 


The limitation of the capacity of the atomic bomb to decide 
a major war apart from naval and military operations cuts both 
ways. It gives the west reassurances against the fear of being 
wiped out overnight by unheralded aggression ; but at the same 
time it condemns any idea of forcing a “showdown” with 
Russia on the assumption that, in a crisis, Russia could be forced 
to capitulate by atomic bombing. The value of the bomb to the 
Atlantic Pact nations is of a different kind ; it is fundamentally 
defensive, even though its mode of operation would be offensive. 
It is a factor which in war would be one of relentless attrition 
and may therefore be expected in peace time to function as a 
deterrent. Russia undoubtedly has at present a continental 
military ascendancy, both in Europe and in Asia, and will prob- 
ably retain it—though the margin may be considerably reduced 
by the rearmament of the west and the strengthening of the 
defensive capacity of certain countries which remain outside 
the Soviet orbit. This military superiority is bound to produce, 
in a dictatorship based on a belief in violence as the ultima ratio, 
an urge to move forward as long as such moves can apparently 
be made with impunity to the homeland of the regime, But 
if military advance to the Bay of Biscay or the Mediterranean 
cannot provide protection against terrible aerial retaliation, if 
the price to be paid for military conquest is a shattering devasta- 
tion of homeland industry, then the temptation to launch aggres- 
sive war is very substantially diminished. 

In fact then the atomic bomb would appear to compensate 
the western democracies for their present inferiority of land 
forces by giving them the capacity to hit back effectively 
at Russia if its military power is used aggressively against 
them or their allies. It may be said that this advantage will be 
cancelled as soon as Russia possesses atomic bombs—if it has not 
got them already. But, even if it be assumed that the United 
States will not still retain a long lead in the technical side of 
atomic warfare—which would be a very large assumption—the 
geographical distribution of potential air bases would continue 
to give the Americans a decisive advantage for strategic bomb- 
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ing. Moreover, even if the aggressor himself has atomic bombs, 
it still remains true that he canfot start a major war without 
bringing down immediate and terrible destruction on his own 


people. 
* 


The factors to be taken into account by governments in any 
preparations for a possible future war are not, however, only of 
a strategic order. In the western democracies, where public 
opinion is free to express itself on moral issues, a widespread 
belief that it is morally wrong to use certain means of warfare 
can have important political consequences, and may even affect 
morale in time of war. There are undoubtedly many people in 
this country and in the United States who, without being 
pacifists in the sense of rejecting the right of a nation to wage 
war against an aggressor, consider the use of such a weapon 
as the atomic bomb morally wrong in any circumstances. In 
the United States a campaign of moral reprobation of atomic 
armaments has been led by Dr Robert Hutchins, Chancellor 
of Chicago University, who speaks of the moral cloud hanging 
over America as a result of the use of the bomb against Japan 
in 1945. The sense of guilt which is thus fostered, and is 
vigorously exploited by the Communists to create confusion and 
misgivings about the whole of American foreign policy, is accen- 
tuated by a distorted version of the motives which led President 
Truman to authorise the use of the bomb against Japan—a 
version given wide currency on this side of the Atlantic by the 
polemics of Professor Blackett. 

According to this account, the claim that it was used in order 
to avert the heavy American casualties expected to be incurred 
in an invasion of Japan is false. The real reason for using it— 
it is argued—was to forestall a Russian victory over Japan and 
gain for the United States that exclusive postwar control of 
Japan which has in fact come about. If this version of events 
is true, the motives for using the bomb were not military but 
diplomatic, and the idea that such a vast slaughter of human 
beings was ordered by an American President for any reason 
less than that of winning the war without an even greater 
slaughter is naturally repugnant to any normal conscience. But 
the whole story has been built upon the special pleading of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey, which advertises the 
opinion of certain airmen that Japan could have been driven to 
unconditional surrender by ordinary bombing without either 
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atomic bombs or invasion. This opinion does not correspond to 
the known facts of the Japanese political situation in A: 
1945: even after the dropping of the atomic bombs, both the 
War Minister and the Chief of the Army General Staff were jn 
favour of continuing the war rather than surrender uncond}- 
tionally ; but for the shock of the new weapon, the Army was 
strong enough to prevent the peace-at-any-price faction from 
getting its way. Russia could not decide the issue of war ; the 
Russians could overrun Manchuria and Korea, but they had 
no shipping or landing craft sufficient for an overseas invasion 
of Japan itself, where alone surrender could be enforced, Ip 
any case, whatever opinions may now be about what might have 
happened, the American military leaders believed then that 
Japan could be conquered only by invasion, were preparing for 
it (Japanese D-Day was to be November 1, 1945) and expected 
the cost in casualties to be very high. There is no ground for 
any reasonable person to believe that any other consideration 
than this carried weight in President Truman’s decision to use 
the bomb. As he said on April 6th: “I made that decision 
because I thought 200,000 of our young men would be saved by 
making that decision, and some 300,000 or 400,000 of the enemy 
would be saved by making it.” 

The atomic bomb is an appalling instrument of mass destruc- 
tion. But appalling also was the devastation of so-called 
“ ordinary bombing ” in the last war ; and if civilian casualties 
are to be the test, it is well to remember that the great raid of 
May 15, 1945, on Tokyo, carried out with high explosives and 
incendiaries only, caused a higher death-roll than the atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima. The atomic bomb is simply the most 
frightful kind of bomb. All bombs are frightful enough, and 
nobody. seriously supposes that great cities will ever again in 
any future war be secured from aerial attack by nineteenth- 
century international law, any more than it can now be expected 
that submarines will warn ships before sinking them. The 
problem for mankind is to prevent war, but if war comes again 
it is only rational to expect that it will be waged with all the 
weapons which science provides. That expectation may even 
play an important part in preventing war. Now that Russia has 
definitely rejected the American offer, which would have 
excluded the atomic bomb from national armaments, it is well 
that President Truman should have made quite clear, not only 
that the Atlantic Pact is meant to have teeth in it, but also what 
sort of teeth. 


The Government of London 


HE popular excitement engendered by the result of the 
London County Council election may serve as a reminder 
that the government of London has certain unique features 
and problems which derive from its position as the largest city 
(or at least as one of the two largest cities) in the world. These 
problems are at root administrative rather than political — 
although political considerations have certainly played an 
important part in shaping the present structure of London 
government. Whichever party rules in County Hall or across 
the river in the Middlesex Guildhall, every citizen of the 
crowded metropolis has the same interest in securing a rational 
and efficient system of local administration. That the existing 
system possesses many faults has for long been plain, although 
no government has had the courage to devise a satisfactory 
alternative. However, the transformation of local government 
which is now taking place throughout the whole country both 
increases the need and provides the opportunity for re-examining 
the question of London’s government. 
The London County Council itself shares with the 28 metro- 
politan boroughs and the ancient City corporation responsibility 
for providing services to neatly three and a-half million 


Londoners. The area covered by continuous urban develop- 
ment now extends, however, far beyond the borders of the 
County of London and comprises virtually all the Metro- 
politan Police District, whose population today is well 
over eight million and which stretches over the whole of another 
county, Middlesex, and over large parts of Surrey, Kent, Essex 
and Hertfordshire. Outer London, the area of the Metropolitan 
Police District outside London County, contains in addition 61 
minor local authorities, including 27 municipal boroughs and 
24 urban districts, as well as the three independent county 
boroughs of Croydon, East Ham and West Ham. Even these 
two areas—the County and Outer London—which are together 
customarily described as Greater London, do not give the full 
extent of metropolitan growth and influence. For instance, 
the area covered by the Greater London Plan, which was based 
on the London Civil Defence Region, extends into three other 
counties and possesses currently a population of almost tea 
million people. 
Apart from the carving out in 1888 of the administrative 
County of London, no measures have been taken to adapt the 
general pattern of English local government to the special 
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tion of the capital; yet London's enormous size, the density 
of its population, and the alarming rate of its growth, show 
clearly that it has very special needs. One result of the failure 
of local government to keep pace with its growth has been that, 
gs the population has fanned out over the Home Counties, 
county councils such as Kent and Essex have each taken under 
their wing a million or so Londoners—responsibilities of a 
totally different kind from the welfare of rural and seaside areas 
well distant from the capital. The system of counties in and 
ground London has historical and sentimental roots, but no 
apparent relation to the administrative needs or the social and 
economic facts, of today. 

For certain purposes, however, the treatment of Greater 
London as a single administrative unit has proved unavoidable. 
Since its administration is split among six counties and three 
county boroughs, recourse has had to be made to the creation 
of special authorities. The Metropolitan Police, alone among 
police forces in Britain, owes allegiance to no local council, 
but is responsible direct to the Home Office. The London 
Transport Executive, the Metropolitan Water Board, and the 
new town development corporations are among the statutory 
bodies whose existence, wholly or in part, may be attributed 
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to the lack of an appropriate local authority to do the job 
in question. The evils of a divided local control are especially 
obvious in the field of housing and of town and country plan- 
ning. The London County Council, the largest provider of 
houses in the country, has to carry out most of its major 
schemes well outside its own borders, with unfortunate results 
which are evident in the large estates at Becontree and St. 
Helier, where tens of thousands of Londoners were dumped 
down without consideration of where they should work or how 
they should live, and in the current inroads by the LCC on the 
green belt, which it once tried itself to create. The absence of 
a local authority competent to speak and act effectively for 
London as a whole is also causing effective control increasingly 
to pass to Government departments—although, paradoxically, 
the regional organisation of the Ministries cuts up the area of 
the Greater London plan into three parts. 

The position of the minor local authorities in Greater London 

8s become extremely unsatisfactory. Relations between the 
Metropolitan boroughs and the London County Council have 
never been very harmonious. A metropolitan borough has all 
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the panoply of a mayor and charter, which is denied to the 
LCC, yet its actual powers are less than those of an urban 
district. The mean population of a metropolitan borough is 
120,000, which is eight times that of the average urban district 
and more nearly resembles that of an average county borough, 
which is considered competent to run all its own services. 
Some of the metropolitan boroughs, especially in the East End, 
are extremely poor, and this fact has been accepted as a reason 
for entrusting all the main services to the LCC. The significance 
of this, however, is now much lessened by the operation of the 
Exchequer Equalisation Grant and of rate equalisation schemes 
within the County of London. In Outer London, the non- 
county boroughs and urban districts are mostly far stronger in 
terms of population and rateable value than their prototypes 
throughout the country; yet their functions are the same. 
Minor authorities such as Harrow or Ilford, for instance, with 
around 200,000 population, have the means to provide services 
more efficiently than a majority of county boroughs. 

Under recent legislation, the minor local authorities have 
been excluded almost compietely from participating in the 
administration of the principal social services. Responsibility 
for education, the local health services and social welfare has 
been vested in the county councils, the only exception being 
that a number of minor authorities, most of them in Outer 
London, continue to provide primary and secondary education 
as “ excepted districts.” The metropolitan boroughs fought 
hard, but vainly, to retain théir responsibility for maternity 
and child welfare. Centralization may have been necessary for 
the country as a whole, but it does not necessarily follow that 
it is appropriate to the special circumstances of the metro- 
polis. Of all local government services, the social services are 
those where a close and intimate contact between administrators 
and consumers is obviously desirable. But can it be attained 
if the providing authority is as large as the London or Middlesex 
county councils, which must cater for over three million and 
over two million persons respectively ? Administrative require- 
ments do not call for units anything like so big as this. For 
most of these functions an authority of 100,000 population, 
certainly one of 250.000, can provide an efficient service. 
There is no need to hand over all the social services to such 
monster authorities. 

* 


The LCC has a mixed administrative record, But whatever 
the wisdom, or lack of it, displayed by its councillors, there 
can be no getting over the fact that the county of London 
is an awkward hybrid. Its area is too small for some purposes, 
just as its population is certainly too large for others. Where 
the planning and development of the capital as a whole is 
concerned, the LCC is apt to display an almost parochial out- 
look. Even the County of London plan, for instance, has been 
widely criticised for trying to keep too high a density of popula- 
tion within the administrative county. But where education 
and welfare services are concerned, the LCC often seems to 
its citizens to be remote and unapproachable. 

There is only one obvious solution to the problem of 
London’s local government, whose audacity has so far precluded 
its acceptance. This is to abolish the LCC in favour of a 
Greater London Council, whose area would need to be not 
less—and very likely greater—than that of the Metropolitan 
Police District. The new council would administer those 
services which concern the entire capital—town and country 
planning, main roads, major housing schemes and the building 
of new towns, water supply and main drainage, sewage and 
refuse disposal—and could also reassimilate certain lost services 
such as the police force. At the same time, it would be an 
essential part of the scheme to regroup the 100 or so minor 
authorities in Greater London in such a way that they could 
be given the responsibility at the least for primary and secondary 
education, care of the aged, maternity and child welfare, and 
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the other preventive health services. This would mean 
amalgamating some existing authorities, but it would not be a 
particularly difficult task in view of the density of population 
throughout the whole area. 

The main objection to this scheme of reform is that a local 
authority of over eight million persons would be an unnatural 
monstrosity. To this the short answer is that London itself 
is an unnatural monstrosity, and must be given the treatment 
appropriate to its case. Moreover, the functions of a Greater 
London Council would be different from those of other counties, 
and more circumscribed. It would not handle many social 
services where local contact is of first importance, and these 
would be administered over smaller units than at present. This 
fact, and the possibility that a council covering the full width 
and breadth of the capital might awaken London pride more 
successfully than the attenuated LCC, gives the scheme at least 
a chance of being more successful and popular than the present 
arrangement. 

A further objection concerns the effect of this proposal on 
the Home Counties. Middlesex would, of course, be wholly 
absorbed in the new Greater London authority, but Kent and 
Essex contain a sufficient area beyond the metropolitan growth 
to function efficiently, and the counties to the west and north 
of London would be less affected. 


NOTES OF 


In the face of a clear demonstration of Ministerial solidarity, 
with Mr Aneurin Bevan sitting ostentatiously if silently beside 
the Chancellor at a meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
the opposition to the Budget within Labour’s ranks at Westminster 
has scattered—for the time being at least. It was inevitable that 
the first onslaught on the food subsidies should produce a sharp 
reaction among Labour MPs, and the traditional Budget secrecy, 
combined with the Chancellor’s own stern manner, did nothing to 
ease the blow. A big section of Labour back benchers went home 
last Wednesday evening shocked and angry—but, as the Budget 
debates developed, this opposition, though outspoken in a number 
of instances, did not develop into a unified body of criticism to the 
fundamental principles of the Budget. 

Several separate lines of criticism can, however, be clearly 
distinguished, and some of these are likely to recur again as the 
year wears on. One is the Trade Union argument that the sub- 
stance of the Budget, and the manner of its presentation, will 
stimulate a new crop of wage demands which the Unions will 
find hard to restrain. Another is that the Chancellor’s approach 
was unnecessarily harsh and clumsy. It is indeed a sign of Sir 
Stafford’s limitations as a party politician that he should have 
preferred to take a penny off beer instead of making some 
changes in the purchase tax—an alternative which he is reported 
to have contemplated. Another stratum of back bench opinion 
is deeply distressed by the “guns before butter” theme. There 
are, however, only a very few dissidents who are prepared to 
oppose the whole Budget on the classic socialist ground that the 
way to meet the present economic danger is by ever more 
strenuous measures against the owners of property rather than by 
the provision of great incentives to capital. 

The demonstration by Ministers of their support for the 
Budget—even Mr Shinwell spoke in its favour at the week end, 
though in somewhat wry terms—undoubtedly had great effect in 
checking the opposition to it. In the past “revolts” on the back 
benches, particularly over foreign policy and the cost of living, 
have had a good deal of undercover support from one Minister 
or another. That no coherent opposition to the policy of Sir 
Stafford Cripps has emerged within the Parliamentary Labour 
Party is recognition, partly that there is no alternative to it, and 
partly that political courage is a political asset. But it remains to 
be seen whether this solidarity will endure during the months 
ahead, when the issues of financial and social policy raised by this 
Budget will be widely debated throughout the Labour movement. 


- as * 
The Second List 


The policy statement of the National Executive Committee 
,of the Labour Party makes six specific nominations for the second 
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No Government, however, will lightly undertake a 
of this magnitude. The political intractability of the problem 
has been shown again recently by the virtual exclusion of the 
London region from the purview of the Local Government 
Boundary Commission, and by the dismantling of the committee 
set up to inquire into the relations between the LCC and the 
metropolitan boroughs. Nor should narrower political cop. 
siderations be forgotten. Labour's chances of retaining jt, 
precarious sway at County Hall would be greatly reduced jf 
the outer parts of London, whose traditional allegiance jg to 
the Right rather than the Left, were added to the inner pants, 
The reversion of Middlesex to Conservative rule underlines 
this point. 

English local government has grown up on the assumption 
that a single system, with authorities of the same general type, 
is appropriate to all parts of the country. Perhaps the beginning 
of wisdom lies in realising that this is no longer the case— 
that the great concentrations of population and industry need 
ruling in a different way from that older and more rural 
England for which the present system was primarily intended, 
Certainly the capital itself, containing a fifth of the entire 
population, deserves a system of local government which makes 
some attempt to recognise both its special needs and its special 
opportunities, 


THE WEEK 


list of victims of nationalisation. First, the water supply of the 
country “should now become a wholly public responsibility under 
public ownership.” Second, “all suitable minerals will be 
placed in public ownership.” Third, public ownership of the 
meat wholesaling industry will be in the interests of the con- 
sumer, who “ will benefit from more efficient methods of admini- 
stration.” This will carry with it the nationalisation of cold 
stores. Fourth, “ Labour intends to transfer to public ownership 
all the sugar manufacturing and refining concerns.” Fifth, 
“Labour proposes that all the industrial assurance companies . .. 
and the larger collecting societies should be taken over as they 
stand.” Sixth, the cement industry is to be transferred to public 
ownership. In addition to these six, there is a vaguer intention 
to “take all steps necessary” in the shipbuilding industry “i 
private enterprise fails,” and it is also stated that “if it should 
prove necessary to assure vital national interests” Labour will 
“transfer to public ownership any appropriate sections” of the 
chemical industry. Finally, and still more vaguely, “mono 
polistic concerns which cannot be dealt with in other ways will 
be socialised.” 

Some comment on this programme as a whole is made in @ 
leading article in this weck’s issue. What is to be said, at first 
glance, about the specific choices on their merits ? It is difficult 
to engender any very fierce passions about water supply, and wiih 
all the other public utilities in public ownership there is a certain 
consistency about the proposal, particularly if “a national water 
grid” is really a practical idea. But severe practical difficulties 
might well arise when a scheme came to be worked out (for 
example, would Manchester be allowed to keep Thirlmere ?). The 
nationalisation of “all suitable minerals ” can hardly be discussed 
until the Labour Party says what minerals (excluding coal, iron 
ore and petroleum) are considered suitable. The meat wholesaling 
trade is (or rather was, before the war) a collusive monopoly 
and its secretiveness leads at least to the suspicion that it has 
something to hide ; an official committee reported to this effect m 
1938. But the present is hardly the time to argue that official 
bulk buying of meat will serve the public any better than the 
private monopoly. Sugar and cement are two otherwise dis 
industries which are alike in being undoubtedly in the hands of 
two or three concerns. But so far as the evidence available, to the 
public goes, they are also alike in being technically very efficient, 
and sugar has the complication of operating overseas. On these 
three big proposals—meat, sugar and cement—the preliminary 
verdict must therefore be at least “not proven” and probably 
“not guilty.” The general public—which, unlike the Labout 
Party, does not think a publicly owned monopoly is necessarily 
better than a private one, or that nationalisation automatically 
leads to higher efficiency—will need a lot of convincing before 1 
accepts these proposals. Nationalisation can be justified only 
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where it can be shown that some radical cnange needs to be made 
in an industry's methods of operation and that only the state can 
make it. In these three cases there is the suspicion that they have 
heen chosen preci ely because tW@re is nothing that needs, changing. 
If this is so, the proposals should be resisted. 
There remains industrial assurance. Here a general objective 
that has a great deal to commend it is to be secured in a thoroughly 
‘actionable manner, The criticisms of industrial assurance are 
that the public is over-persuaded to buy something it does not 
want at a cost that is too high—that is to say, the criticisms 
relate almost exclusively to the employment of a large army of 
ts. But the Labour pamphlet promises to leave the agents 
yntouched, and thereby removes the chief—and perhaps the only 
—argument that can be brought in favour of doing anything at 
all. Moreover to take over the Prudential Assurance Company 
#as it stands” would put the Government in possession of one 
of the largest, most varied (and, be it added, most intelligently 
managed) portfolios of industrial securities that have ever existed, 
Any Government that was not drunk with economic power would 
shudder at the responsibilities it would thereby assume. This is 
emphatically not the right way to deal with industrial assurance. 


*x . * 


Merchant Adventurers 


Mr Harold Wilson’s contribution to a dull and lifeless con- 

tinuation of the Budget debate was to outline the methods by 
which the Government intends to tackle the problem of increasing 
British exports to North America, that is to export in 1959 
jo per cent more than in 1948. This sets a target of £180 million 
worth of gocds to be exported to Canada and the United States, 
and Mr Wilson admitted rather soullessly—as if such things were 
asad relic of economic mediavalism—that they were the two 
most Competitive markets in the world. The measures which the 
Government are undertaking to stimulate British exports include 
the setting up of specific objectives for different groups of com- 
modities and “ outright discrimination” in favour of firms export- 
ing to these markets. (It should be noted in this connection that 
the Board of Trade has now abandoned a number of the controls 
over raw materials which would enable it to do this.) Four 
trade consuls with business advisers are to be set up in New York, 
San Francisco, Chicago and New Orleans to expedite the pro- 
motion of British goods on a regional basis. Dollars (though not 
presumably ERP dollars) are to be more readily available for 
advertising market research and servicing. Great use of export 
credit guarantees is to be encouraged, and finally the Government 
are going to redouble their own efforts in market research and 
publicity. 
_ This all sounds very energetic, but it is to be doubted whether 
it will really go to the heart of the problem. In the first place, if 
such measures are right now, they were right when the Govern- 
ment took office. The necessity of a regional approach to the 
American market was demonstrated by a report of Hambros Bank 
in 1946, and the importance of paying close attention to style and 
design was apparent before that. Trade consuls and com- 
missioners do valuable work, but their constant complaint is that 
British businessmen ignore them until, their own private efforts 
having failed, they turn wrathfully for home. In the second 
place, no amount of Government publicity or research can over- 
come the fact that North Americans find almost al] British prices 
too high, and it is very curious that a Labour Government should 
think that publicity can overcome this. If prices of British con- 
sumer goods were to be truly competitive with native products, 
many of the difficulties would disappear. In the third place, 
Mr Wilson is not going to convert British businessmen into 
‘merchant adventurers ” (a phrase he has borrowed from a war- 
time speech of Lord Woolton) by exhortation. The whole trend 
of the dollar conservation policy makes it so easy to sell goods in 
the sterling area or in the countries with which Britain has a 
bilateral agreement. The incentive to the individual to struggle 
in the North American market does not exist and will not be 
Provided by the use of a colourful phrase. 


* * * 


Challenge to Authority 


The London dock sirike, which by mid-week involved some 
14,000 men and the hold-up of 88 ships, is one of the most 
Utesponsible incidents in the long history of labour trouble in the 
cks. There is not a flicker of support for the dockers’ action 
cither in the country or in the Government, and the Minister of 
our was not understating the position when he described it in 

nt as “a challenge to authority.” The Government is 
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clearly determined to move in troops t safeguard food supplies, 
but it remains to be seen whether it will be ready to take such 
drastic steps as the declaration of a State of Emergency. 

The cause of the trouble was the decision of the London Dock 
Labour Board, on instructions from the National Board, to weed 
out the “ineffectives” from the register. The list had been 
agreed between representatives of the employers and the unions, 
and in its final form affected only 33 men. Many of the men 
on the list, which has been circulated by the transport union 
without giving names, were well over age. Three were 80 or 
over, 20 were 70 or over, and four 60 or over, while the rest 
were younger but either “work shy” or unfit. In some cases 
men had done only half a day’s or two days’ work in 50 weeks 
while continuing to draw a basic wage. Only a few were members 
of the Stevedores’ Union, which started the trouble on Sunday. 

This union acted unconstitutionally in failing to give the 
Ministry of Labour the required 21 days’ strike notice, and its 
leaders were accordingly summoned to the Ministry to explain 
their actio The Transport and General Workers’ Union at 
once condemned the strike, and called on their members to remain 
at work ; but, as on so many previous occasions, the authority of 
the leaders was flouted by the majority of the rank and file. By 
contrast, the lightermen decided to oppose the strike against the 
advice of the executive of their union. 

It is no doubt true that the Communist elements in the unions 
were quick to take advantage of the situation and foment the 
strike, alchough there is no concrete evidence that they started it. 
The imminence of the Easter holiday obviously made it easier to 
bring the men out on strike, but the main reason was undoubtedly 
a misplaced sense of loyalty to those too old or infirm to fight their 
own battles. The dockers are always on the look-out for a method 
of expressing their resentment at the discipline necessitated by 
the abolition of casual labour. But the confusion between full 
employment and the retention on full pay of the halt, the aged 
and the downright lazy at whatever the cost to the economy 
is not confined to that branch of industry. The situation will 
get worse rather than better until more backward unions such as 
the Stevedores realise that full employment can only be maintained 
by the clearest possible distinction between the productive and the 
redundant worker. 


* * * 


Two Voices from South Africa 


Dr Malan has almost succeeded—with the unsolicited aid of 
Mr Molotov—in achieving a bi-partisan foreign policy for South 
Africa. In a statement to the Senate on April 8th, he made it 
clear that the Nationalists have abandoned their former belief in 
isolation and that South Africa should be regarded as firmly and 
actively on the side of the West. Indeed, he even advocated 
rebuilding the strength of Germany. He said that South Africa 
should seek agreement with the European Powers which have 
colonies in Africa, in order to draw up a general African policy 
and a defensive alliance. He envisaged the possibility of Africa’s 
becoming an overflow area for the surplus populations of Asia, 
and he was anxious to prevent this from happening. He also 
showed a desire that South Africa shou!d be linked in some way 
with the Atlantic Pact, because of the common defensive interests 
of its signatories in the Middle East and on the sea route round 
the Cape. 

On all these points Dr Malan can be sure of the agreement of 
the Opposition. He has put into concise and definite terms what 
most South Africans think the foreign policy of their country 
should be. But he made one further point which will be endorsed 
only by some of them. He said South Africa would remain 
within the Commonwealth, provided that it could become a 
republic if it wished to do so. Two days later Field Marshal 
Smuts retorted with this declaration: 

There is no middle course between the Crown and a republic, 
between in and out of the Commonwealth. You are either in or 
out, and if you choose to be out of it, you are out entirely. 

The desire to be a republic freed from allegiance to the Crown 
is one of the most firmly rooted motives of the Nationalist party ; 
it is also a particularly controversial subject in South African 
politics. The details of Britain’s negotiations with Eire were 
fully publicised in the Afrikaans press and there is undoubtedly a 
strong desire among Nationalists to follow the same course. 

It is probable that Dr Malan’s clear statement of South Africa’s 
foreign policy was intended to show how closely South Africa 
was linked with the western powers by strategic and economic 
interests, and how, therefore, the form of the link with the Com- 
monwealth was comparatively unimportant. Field Marshal 
Smuts’s equally clear statement on the im ce of the formal 
relationship will not be welcomed by the Nationalists, for it has 
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for the time being spoilt their hope of presenting a united front 
to the world, at least on foreign affairs. 


* + * 


No Peace for Burma 


The hope that a settlement might be reached between the 
Burmese Government and the Karen rebels, with a consequent 
restoration of peaceful conditions over a large part of Burma, 
has now been dashed by the breakdown of negotiations and 
renewal of hostilities. An effort certainly seems to have been 
made from the side of the Government to reach an agreement ; 
the Prime Minister, having received the resignations of a number 
of his Ministers, recently reorganised his Cabinet with the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, General Ne Win, as Vice-Premier, 
and with this more concentrated authority opened negotiations 
vith the Karen leaders. An agreement was actually reached on 
a Government amnesty for the rebels, in return for which they 
would give up their arms except for a minimum to be retained 
by villages for self-defence against Burmese irregular bands. 
This agreement would have been in any case difficult to carry 
out ; but even before its provisions became effective, the Karens’ 
distrust of the Burmese was revived by the attitude of the Ran- 
goon newspapers, which was not in accord with the promises 
made by the Government, and the Karens made fresh demands 
to ensure their security against reprisals. These the Government 
refused to accept and fighting was renewed. 

The Burmese Government now appears to be heading towards a 
military dictatorship under General Ne Win. The political 
parties are as vociferous as ever, but political power has come 
more and more to depend on the contro] of armed forces, regular 
or irregular. Recent developments in Siam have also set an 
example which may have its effect in Burma. For Siam at any 
rate affords a striking contrast as regards public order to the 
confusion of its western neighbour. But if the Burmese Govern- 
ment, having decided to fight it out with the Karens, now fails 
10 subdue them, national bankruptcy and a break-up of the 
Burmese state are likely to follow in a short time. 


* * * 


French Communists’ Future 


The conference of the French Communist Party at Montreuil 
last weekend revealed the low ebb at which the party’s fortunes 
stand. The published resolution contains a “ fraternal appeal ” to 
Socialist workers to fight side by side with the Communists to 
defend “our bread, our liberties and our peace.” During the 
conference there had been “self-criticism” of the  party’s 
sectarianism and failure to gain mass support. Members were 
told to curb their anti-clericalism, in order to woo the Catholic 
workers and peasants. 

The French Communists have to decide whether finally to 
abandon the popular front tactic of “democratic co-operation ” 
and revert to the discipline of the revolutionary cell, in accordance 
with the trend of Cominform doctrine so far ; or whether to 
save as much as possible of their patriotic prestige of Resistance 
days and therewith the bulk of their membership. Communist 
prestige in the country reached its peak during 1945 and 1046, 
when France smarted under political indignities and grave 
economic hardship. Since their removal from the Government 
in May, 1947, the Communists have declined steadily in public 
favour and even in effective electoral strength. For their policy 
of sabotage through industrial unrest, manifested in the general 
strike of November-December, 1947, and in the miners’ strike of 
November, 1948, lost them much of their following. Sooner or 
Jaier the Cominform policy was bound to diminish drastically 
the number of Frenchmen prepared to regard the Communists as 
a parliamentary party. The undercurrent of separatist sentiment 
that had run through the pronouncements of the party leaders 
finally sprang forth crystal clear in M. Thorez’s recent declaration 
of what would happen if the Red Army entered France. That 
speech offered a long handle to his party’s opponents. 

The cantonal elections last month seemed to show that the 
French Communist Party cannot command more than about a 
quarter of the national vote. With the economic situation moving 
in favour of the moderate parties and with no elections due 
before 1951, the Communists will be hard put to it to recover 
the initiative. The desperate attempt to divorce the Socialist 
workers from their leaders in the name of “ solidarity for peace ” 
is in line with the heavily propagandised “ World Congress for 
Peace,” which opens in Paris on April 20th. The conference will 
be atiended by delegates claiming to represent 500 million people, 
and should prove an interesting test of the European intellectual’s 
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sense of the ridiculous. In any event, at least one theme Will be 
rominent: that the Soviet Union is, m Dimitrov’s w “« 


ndispensable tothe democratic front as are bread and sunshine 
to the human being.” But Fréfichmen, it seems certain vill 
prefer to do some slimming. : 


* * * 


An Exaggerated Shock 


Elation in Conservative ranks, dismay in Labour one and 
surprise throughout the country have followed the results of the 
County Council elections. Yet the justification for all this Baily 
and gloom is hard to see. Out of a total of some 3,800 Seals, 
of which 1,941 were contested, the Labour Party acknowledges g 
net loss of 255 seats (338 lost and 83 gained) and the Conservatives 
a net gain of 341 seats (360 gained and 19 lost). And of the seats 
which the Conservatives did gain only 225 were from the Socialists 
The Conservatives retain 982 seats, the Labour Party some 887 
and the “ Independents ” in all their varying degrees of isolation 
and concealed affiliation some 1,800. This is hardly a major 
political landslide. In fact, were it not for the limelight thrown 
on the peculiar position in the London County Council, it can pe 
shown that the results were the normal return of the political 
pendulum from the extreme position which it reached in 1946. 


This is further illustrated by an examination of the contro] of 
the County Councils. Before 1946 Labour controlled only four 
County Councils—London, Durham, Glamorgan and Monmouth. 
shire. In 10946 it added to its strength six more counties—Derby, 
Essex, Middlesex, Nottingham, Northumberland and the West 
Riding, several of them with only the narrowest of majorities, 
In 1949 all of the new citadels have been lost except Derby and 
Nottingham, and Carmarthen has provided a new Labour victory 
by a majority of one vote. That counties like Middlesex, which 
had never before been Labour, should revert to their normal 
allegiance is not very surprising. 

What is much more interesting is the size of the poll. Usually 
County Council elections attract the votes of only about 25 t 
30 per cent of the electorate. This time voting in many areas 
reached 4§ to §0 per cent of the electorate. Results declared before 
the budget speech disprove the idea that it had a calamitous effect 
upon the pre-Labour vote, or whipped up large numbers of Con- 
servatives, though it may have discouraged some doubtful Labour 
supporters. The interest in the elections was not created over- 
night, but was fostered by the type of campaigns which preceded 
them. These local elections were fought on national issues, by 
the deliberate choice of the two parties. It was well understood 
by the party organisers that it was the Labour Government's 
national record since 1945 which was under judgment and local 
parties were urged to run their contests as the first of the General 
Election battles. The size of the polls seems to prove their partial 
success. Bur it would be rash to assume that because the voter 
in a local election is prepared to vent his spleen about cuts in 
the meat ration or the higher cost of living, that he wil! do the 
same in a General Election. There is a pleasant feeling of irre- 
sponsibility in a local election which tends to disappear ina 
parliamentary one. 


* * * 


London in the Balance 


Although too much may have been read into the results of 
the elections for the ordinary county councils, the dead heat 
between 64 Conservative and 64 Socialist councillors in th 
London County Council has precipitated a first class political 
crisis in London. For a brief moment it appeared to Londoners 
as if their destinies might be swayed by the one Liberal returned, 
Sir Percy Harris, the doyen of Bethnal Green. But as the com- 
plications of the LCC’s constitution were unfolded to its previously 
ignorant citizenry the situation became even more intriguing. 
ten remaining Aldermen are all Labour and the Aldermen can vole 
in the election of the chairman. Once elected, the chairman, who 
can come from outside the council, can exercise his own and 4 
casting vote, so that in theory the Labour Party could thus mustef 
66 votes which would enable them to outvote the Conservatives 
and the Liberal and fill the 11 Aldermanic vacancies with Labout 
supporters, thus giving the Labour Party 85 members and 4 
chairman. ae 

That such ward heeling tactics would arouse great public indig- 
nation was obvious from the moment when the leader of the 
Labour Party (who appears to have an unfortunate habit of doing 
all his thinking in public) first announced their possible use. 
popular vote for the councillors favoured the Conservatives 
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only the necessity of preserving the working majority (which must 
in any case belong to Labour) weakened their demand for all the 
nic vacancies. Until the first meeting of the council on 
Wednesday, it was possible that the abstention, or absence, of two 
Labour councillors, one with a tender stomach and one with a 
tender conscience, might still enable the Conservatives to elect 
the full eleven Aldermen. But they were duly dragooned into 
attendance, with the result that 5 Conservatives and 6 Labour 
Aldermen were elected; a proportion which Sir Percy Harris 
had already decided was the right one and which he, presumably, 
had the power to enforce. A Labour chairman was elected with 
the help of the existing Aldermen by 71 votes to 64. The Con- 
servative leader hardly advanced his party’s cause by a bitter 

, but the leader of the Labour Party made a sorry defence 
of his tactics by taking his stand on the fact that London is 
governed by party, not by proportional representation—a dubious 
concept which is simply the result of Labour’s determination to 
retain power. 

* * * 


The Health Service and the Budget 


It is, after all, a Socialist Chancellor who has “slashed the 
health services,” not the Tories. The estimate for 1949-50, and 
the cut previously imposed on the hospitals’ budgets, showed 
that Mr Bevan had already determined to keep this year’s 
expenditure within bounds. But at the time it appeared, the 
estimate was regarded with a certain amount of scepticism, for 
the experience of 1948-49 and the known demands by practi- 
tioners in the heaith service made a supplementary estimate 
seem inevitable. From Sir Stafford Cripps’s Budget speech, how- 
ever, a supplementary estimate, for any department, is now ruled 
out. A circular has been sent round to departments calling for 
strict adherence to the original estimates. 

This does not mean that the Chancellor contemplates any 
change in the normal constitutional procedure of departmental 
estimating and Treasury scrutiny ; this was partly in abeyance 
during the war, when some civil expenditure was carried on 
votes of credit, but it was reinstituted in 1946. What it means 
is that the normal proceduse is being tightened up and that 
the large supplementaries of 1948-49, which made Mr Churchill 
gasp, will not be repeated. 

What then will be the fate of the general practitioners’ claim 
for an additional £16} million to be paid into the central 
pool, which was not allowed for in the original estimate for 
1949-50? It is possible that an addition to the betterment 
factor—the percentage increase allowed for the fall in the value 
of money since 1939—which is the basis for the doctors’ claim, 
might be considered a major change in policy, but it does not 
seem likely. The hospitals have already been told by Mr Bevan 
that any revision of wages and salaries, including those with 
retrospective effect, must come out of their reduced budgets. 
They have, therefore, cut the size of their departments—or at least 
have not increased them to the extent hoped for. The result is that 
newly-trained specialists are being forced into part-time private 
practice, for which there is ample scope in view of the long 
waiting lists for out-patient treatment at hospitals. There remain 
the dental, ophthalmic and pharmaceutical services. Here pay- 
ment is by items of service or items of treatment, a practice 
which makes Treasury control of expenditure very difficult. The 
only ultimate sanction is Sir Stafford Cripps’s threat of a “ special 
charge or tax” if the health service is abused or over-used. 


* x * 


Industrial Revolution in Hungary 


As the new five-year plans for 1950 appear in the East 
European capitals, more light may be thrown on two particularly 
dark patches behind the iron curtain. Little so far has been 
heard or seen of the new Comecon, on which the Soviet Union 
Sits with its satellites to organise mutual economic aid—for the 
big fish as well as for the smaller fry ; and there is still lacking 
the evidence on which Marshall planners—or indeed the more 
hopeful planners of the British Ministry of Food—might judge 
accurately Eastern Europe’s capacity eventually to provide 
Western Europe with large supplies of non-dollar foodstuffs. 

Hungary’s new five-year plan, just announced, contributes 
useful hints. From January 1, 1950, drastic changes in the 
national economy are proposed. The great food grower of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire is to become predominantly industrial. 

ungary’s pattern of trade will change to that of exporter of 
goods to the Soviet Union and its neighbours. For these revolu- 
tionary changes there is an investment programme of 35 billion 
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forints (£734 million), and the annual investment rate is planned 
at between 12 and 15 per cent of income. Nearly half the invest- 
ment, 17 billion, is earmarked for industry and only six billion 
for agriculture. A further six billion forints is for national com- 
munications, 34 billion for social and cultural purposes and 
24 billion for building houses and flats, 

The industrial programme reveals two important decisions : 
first, to concentrate on heavy industry—which is to constitute 
over half of all industries—and second, to de-centralise industrial 
development. At the moment the greater part of Hungarian 
industry is concentrated in the Budapest area ; the new industries 
will be spread throughout the country. They will need 300,000 
workers, to be drawn from the surplus population of the villages, 
which will be further increased as agriculture is mechanised, and 


from those unemployed—at present about 80,000-100,000—who 
can be retrained for industry. 


x ~ x 


For agriculture the plan is much more modest and reflects the 
government’s cautious approach to the peasants. Production is 
to be increased by 27 per cent between 1950 and 1955 by raising 
the average output on state farms by 80 per cent, on co-operative 
farms by 35 per cent and on individual holdings by only 11 per 
cent. There is no doubt of the government’s intention to socialise 
agriculture: the number of holdings is to be reduced so that 
large scale production can be planned and controlled by the 
government, and there must be no openings for individual peasants 
to become much richer than industrial workers. 

But Government officials still state categorically that there is 
no intention of nationalising the land or of introducing 
collectives; the number of producer co-operatives, they say, 
is to be increased but without the use of force. Among 
the incentives for joining co-operatives will be remission of 
taxation, credits, favourable conditions of purchase and sale, 
priority for tractors, machinery, fertilisers and seed. For the 
rich peasants—pour encourager les autres—there will of course 
be disincentives: the kulak is to pay very steeply graduated taxa- 
tion, is severely punished with fines and imprisonment for every 
offence against the regulations, is being driven out of local political 
life, and is not allowed to join co-operatives. This campaign 
will go on until the power of the kulak class has been broken. 

Clearly the success of these plans depends on vigorous develop- 
ment of Hungarian trade, not only with the eastern bloc, but more 
especially with those western countries that can provide the 
necessary machines and raw materials for industry. If successful, 
they may gradually reduce exports of the food wanted by 
Britain and other western countries and increase exports of the 
industrial goods needed by the eastern countries and the USSR. 


x * * 


Tito Marches On 


In his speech to the People’s Front in Belgrade on April 9th, 

Marshal Tito again showed that he knows how to meet the 
Russians with their own Oriental weapons. Only an old Comin- 
tern agent, aware of the intense suspicions of colleagues which 
reigns within subversive and despotic bodies, would have let fall 
his corrosive remark that “we have proof in our hands that in 
several Communist parties there are agents of certain capitalist 
states among the higher, and even the highest, leaders. These 
men in the main were inveigled while they were in the hands of 
the Gestapo.” 
’ Among western politicians such a suggestion would be taken 
as a joke or a propaganda trick ; but it may well seem more than 
that in Moscow or to the Politburos of the satellite parties. The 
Eastern European Communist parties have only recently emerged 
from illegal underground work, and not a few of their leading 
members have been in the hands of the Gestapo. Marshal Tito 
will meet with response when he suggests that any Communist 
who had.escaped alive from a Gestapo gaol was probably a traitor: 
The case of Kostov, the recently purged deputy-premier of 
Bulgaria, will be in everyone’s mind. 

In another field of the cold war Marshal Tito has also proved 
himself a doughty fighter. His press has published the prices 
charged by the Russians and other Cominform ministries of 
foreign trade in barter deals with Belgrade. The barter rates are 
not quite as exorbitant as Jugoslav propaganda would like to 
make out. “ Three thousand kilograms of maize for one type- 
writer,” for example, means that a price of under £40 was charged ; 
the retail price for a typewriter in Britain is around £65. However, 
other instances cited indicate that the Jugoslavs have been charged 
retail prices for tractors and motor vehicles. They are indignant— 
somewhat naively—that the Communist countries’ method was 
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“the capitalist one ef free competition, that is, selling as dearly 
as possible and buying cheaply.” As Borba pomted out, the 
“ equaliry” which Russia boasts ef accerding to its ide ological 
wading pariners means that HM, as an indastrially developed 
ceuntry, gains an advantage; “the Soviet Union m its trade 
agreement with Jugoslavia and, fer that matter, with the other 
People’s Democracies imposed a system of so-called world prices. E 
thus Jugoslavia had to sell Russia molybenum at a less of abeut 
455,000 dinars a ton. This, say the strugghng Jugoslavs, 1s net 
the Communist equivalent of cricket. 

It is doubtful whether Britain or the United States will prove 
more inclined to take a loss in order to aid Jugeslav’s infant indus- 
ties ; but they can supply goods which Russia wall net now supply 
at any price. The Russo-jugoslav agreement for 1949 covers a 
velume of trade only one-eighth of last year’s wtal. With the 
United States, on the other hand, Jugoslav wade is bkely to be 
double the 1948 figure. Considerable quantities of Jugoslav copper 
and other ores are going to America, while in Washington export 
licences for Tito are being granted much more freely. Britain, 
iikewise, has much to offer: a contract for £500,000 worth of 
bus and truck tyres has just been placed by the Jugoslavs with 
the Dunlop Rubber Company. 


* * * 


Albania—the Bad Neighbeur 


The International Court of Justice has, after two and a half 
years, delivered a judgment on the case of the British destroyers 
damaged by mines in the Corfu channel. A majority of the judges 
held that the mines could not have been laid without the know- 
ledge of the Albanian authorities. The damages due to Britain 
are not, however, to be decided for several months. Albania is 
asked to comment by June 25th on the British claim for £875,000. 
Britain is to reply to the comment by July 25th, and then no 
doubt further procrastination will occur. 

Meanwhile Albania is keeping up its reputation as a bad neigh- 
bour. It has been in the news again in connection with the Greek 
civil war. Again several thousand rebels have escaped from the 
Greek army across the frontier, and have found their way through 
Albania to reappear on another sector of the front. Albania’s 
quarrel with Jugoslavia is also developing merrily, with trials in 
each country of real or alleged agents of the other, charged with 
being Trotskyists, imperialists, reactionaries or simply old- 
fashioned “spies and diversionists.” 

Inside the country the situation is obscure. The French are 
the only western Power to keep a diplomatic mission in Tirana, 
and the western press seldom receives information direct from 
Albania. Isolated and surrounded by hostile netghbours, it 
depends on the support of the Soviet Union, with which it can 
communicate only by sea or by aircraft which must cross 
Jugoslav, Greek or Italian territory. There are large Soviet 
diplomatic and military missions, but neither their leadership nor 
the smal] quantity of material supplies which reach the country 
€an make it a serious military threat to amvone. As for the 
feelings of the Albanians themselves, it is most unlikely that 
these unruly mountaimeers, especially the northern tribes, are 
deveted to the Hexha regime, or even that its writ runs effectively 
in their recky fastnesses. 


* * * 


Less Subsidies, More Wages in Holland 


Sir Stafford Cripps’s move to reduce food subsidies has 
already had a foreruaner on the Continent, with the difference that 
there the wage earners have been appeased. Since the end ef the 
war the Dutch Government has eased the cost of living for the 
worker by two main groups of subsidies, on food and on fuel. 
When the Dutch budget for the year 1948 was prepared, these two 
gteups of subsidies were planned to cost altogether 650 million 
guilders (£60 million). Last October the annual rate of these sub- 
sidies was reduced by a total of 320 million guilders (£30 million) 
by discomtinuing all subsidies on sugar, soap, coal and bread and 
reducing subsidies on pork and butter. It was estimated at the 
time that the changes would cost the average working class family 
approximately 1 guilder (Is. tod.) a week. Of this sum, ts. 3d. 
represented increases in the price of food and seap, and the 
Jemaining 7d. was due to the cessation ef the fuel subsidy. 

As compared wih the. British housewife’s extra burden of 
¥s. Id. a week (for a family of four) the Dutch reduction.of sub- 
sidies would appear to be severe. However, the blow was softened 
foe the Dutch working-class heusewife. Im order to avert fresh 
demands fer wage increases, the Dutch Government has recom- 
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mended that a cost of living benus of 2 guilder (1s. rod.) a week 
be added te the earnings ef all werkers paid less than £7 Per week 
Empleyers seem to have acted om this adviee, and the Gover. 
ment’s subsidy policy has so faz net led to any new wage chsputes 


* * x 


Pulp and Paper 


As from April 24th the permitted size ef the penny Papers js 
to go up from an average of § pages a day (that is, an alternatien 
of 4 and 6 pages) to 6 pages a day, “ with appropriate increases 
in ether cases.” To the public this is another wholly welcomp, 
sign that conditions in the supply of raw materials are casing 
more rapidly than seemed possible not very long ago. Mast of 
the newspapers will also weleome the opportunity to break a 
little farther out of the bonds that have for so long censwained 
the profession of journalism. _ Some of the papers, however 
whose interest is more commercial than professional, wil] dislike 
the prospect of having to provide and print an extra page without 
charging the public more, and without being able to recoup them. 
selves so easily as in the past from advertising revenues. Indeed 
this latest increase may bring to a head the question of the price 
of newspapers, since the penny paper must new be on the verge 
ef being an uneconomic proposition. One of the elements in 
the picture. is the high level at which the price of newsprine js 
kept by the Government. They are known to have bought 
Scandinavian pulp at between £20 and £22 a ton, which they 
in turn seld to the paper mills at £26 1os., although the werd 
price is now only abour £18 a ton. This begins to look like 
another case of bulk buying preving very costly on a fatling 
market. 

Of greater direct concern to The Economist was Mr Harold 
Wilson’s further announcement that from July Ist, periodicals 
would be allowed so per cent more paper than they are new 
consuming. Unlike many other periodicals, The Economist js 
still very seriously restricted by the present paper ration anda 
§0 per cent increase wall be a real boon. It will permit, among 
other things, a more substantial sheet, larger type and wider 
margins. It may even, before long, permit the restoration of the 
prewar cover. 


Electric Shecks for the Countryside 


Last week an adjournment debate on rural electrification 
illumined one of the most interesting of the discrepancies between 
the real and the imagined benefits of nationalisation. One of 
the most popular arguments for the nationalisation of electricity 
supply was the expense and difficulty involved in electrifying 
farms and villages. The odium which attached to private 
emterprise was partly due to the fact that the distribution of 
electricity in rural areas was in the hands of private companies 
while urban supply, which owing to higher densrties of popula 
tien was relatively cheap and efficent, was mainly in the hands 
of public authorities. That rural electrification would te 
accelerated and cheapened under national ownership was definitely 
promised by the less responsible advocates of nationalisation, and 
a permanemt directive that area boards should work towards m 
extension of rural supplies was written into the 1947 Act. 

In fact, of course, it is no more possible to accelerate or cheapen 
the extension of rural electrification under public than under 
private Ownership without contemplating a large permanent out 
lay of capital, that is to say, a subsidy frem the urben taxpayer 
to the rural consumer. This is ruled out by the nature of the 
Eleciricity Act, which requires the area boards to be efficient com 
mercial concerns. As a result farmers and villages, as Mr Heath 
coat Amory, the member for Tiverton, pointed out, find 
themselves offered the same proposition as of old, a high contfr 
bution to the capital cost of connection to the main supply, wit 
the necessity to guarantee a high figure of minimum consumpuon 
during the first five years. 

According to the National Farmers’ Union in 1946, under the 
threat of imminent nationalisation the electricity companies. made 
a highly unrealistic agreement with the Natienal Farmers’ Union 
fer the electrification of the 150,000 farms without supply, a4 
tate of something like 30,000 a year. During the nine 
since the vesting of electricity just ever 6,000 farms have bem 
electrified, which probably represents a fairer estimate of the 
pessible ; for, as the Chairman eof the South Western Elecimiaty 
Board emphasised in a recent speech, there is an engineering * 
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well as a financial aspect of the problem. The network of medium 
yoltage lines which carry power from the grid to the points where 
it is distributed for private use, has had so little maintenance 
that since 1939 worthy and economic schemes of electrification 
have often to be turned down for fear of overloading it. But 
he also recognised that there can be no very radical departure 
from the traditional method of demanding a contribution to the 
capital costs of connecting farms and villages from the beneficiaries 
of such schemes, since under no existing tariff could the area 
poards ever recoup their capital expenditure by charges for the 
actual supply. 

This is made all the clearer if it is remembered that there is 
a strict limit to the number of uses for electricity on a farm— 
domestic supply, milking machinery, and possibly a sawmill 
almost exhaust its potentialities, and they are by no means large 
enough to pay an adequate contribution to capital costs. What 
can be done under nationalisation—which constitutes a vast 
improvement on the work of 627 private and municipal under- 
takers of all shapes and sizes—is to plan the electrification of a 
whole area in terms of economic priority and technical efficiency. 
To this advantage the British Electricity Authority seems very 
much alive. 


x x * 


More Wrangling on Italian Colonies 


Once again the disposal of the Italian colonies is causing a 
classic wrangle at Uno. The Americans opened the latest debate 
by reiterating their proposals of last year. They recommend that 
Cyrenaica be put under British trusteeship, the Fezzan under 
French trusteeship, Somalia under Italian trusteeship, and that 
Eastern Eritrea shall be ceded to Ethiopia. They have as yet 
formulated no proposal for the rest of Libya, and want to hold 
over the rest of Eritrea. The British agree with them on all these 
points. The French do not. They, who have always favoured 
Italian trusteeship at all points which adjoin the French empire, 
now advocate it for Cyrenaica also. The Russians, by contrast, 
now want international trusteeships everywhere, but with a ten 
year term in Libya and Eritrea. These they would wish to see 
managed by a paid administrator who would be an employee of 
the Trusteeship Council, “ assisted” by an advisory committee of 
seven—Britain, France, America, Russia, Italy, and two local 
representatives. 

This spectacle of disagreement is more melancholy than that 
of the usual cleavage between east and west. There is really no 
excuse for the failure of the three Atlantic Pact powers to find a 
common policy. If they can compromise over Germany surely 
it is worth doing so over Africa. As things stand, they have 
handed several tricks to Russia, and given a quite unnecessary 
impression of cynicism and indifference to the feelings either of 
Italians or of native inhabitants. They have enabled Mr Gromyko 
to pose as the best friend of all Arabs who want Libyan independ- 
ence, and of all Africans who want independence anywhere in 
Africa. They have enabled him to bank on the variety and confu- 
sion of their proposals effectively to wipe out memories of just 
how opportunist Russia’s own successive proposals for the colonies 
have been. It is as well not to forget that these have never rated 
African interests as important: that they advocated Russian 
trusteeship when a bargaining counter was needed at Trieste, 
Italian trusteeship when there was a chance of swaying the Italian 
elections ; and that they are designed to woo Arabs and Africans 
now that the battle for Italy has gone to the Atlantic powers. 

The new Russian thesis is unlikely to find a hearing among 
any peoples who think responsibly about Africa. Mr Dulles at 
once denounced it as impracticable because of “inharmony” in 
the Trusteeship Council. With the example of Berlin before 
their eyes, few reasonable men now favour multi-power manage- 
ment. And the disagreement between the western powers will 
ensure that the chief effect of the current discussion in the Assem- 
bly can only be to increase African contempt for non-African 
Management. 


x * * 


To Commemorate Marshall Aid 


_ During the last fortnight western Europe has very properly 
said “thank you” for all that had been achieved with American 
aid in the first year of the Marshall Plan. What the achievement 
amounts to in figures and facts has been described in a series 
Of articles concluded this week (p. 708). What it has meant 

the morale and will power of the nineteen countries concerned 
stated in a personal message from Mr Attlee to President 

Tuman and in a broadcast to the world by Sir Stafford Cripps. 
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The Prime Minister claimed that “ the whole economic scene had 
been transformed,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer that a “ vic. 
tory has been won. in the cold war,” and neither statement is in 
the least exaggerated. 

The question remains, nevertheless, whether this is enough— 
whether there should be no more permanent commemoration of 
this first year of combined western effort towards recovery. The 
French made an impression on the American public by sending 
a gratitude train full of French goods, to show what taste, efficiency 
and zeal were being stimulated by their aid. The Germans are 
sending on tour in their own country a train which will collect 
objets d’art for presentation to Mr Marshall’s compatriots, and 
other governments are reported to be considering similar gestures. 
Whether this country should join in them is a matter for public 
discussion which surprisingly enough shows no sign of beginning. 
Any gesture of gratitude from Britain should take account of the 
very special relationship in which it alone of the European 
countries stands to the United States ; the essence of that relation- 
ship lies in the possession of common political, legal and literary 
traditions—in the case of the latter so interwoven that it is hard to 
say where one begins and the other leaves off. Therefore, despite 
the desire to express British gratitude in a dramatic form, such as 
the gift of a great work of art, probably the most impressive and 
enduring memorial to British gratitude would be an extension of 
the idea which led to the foundation of the Rhodes Trust. Despite 
the Fulbright Bill which authorises the use of the proceeds of 
certain dollar funds in this country to finance the studies of 
American students, there are still greater facilities for British 
students to visit America than for the reverse. 

Is it therefore beyond the resources, in money and imagina- 
tion, of British commerce, industry and professions to establish a 
permanent Marshall Trust? The historical occasion is greater 
by far than any that Rhodes had before his eyes, though in many 
ways it embodies his hopes. The Rhodes scholarships have 
enabled an elite of young Americans (as well as those from the 
Dominions) to study at Oxford, and their influence in government 
and public life has subsequently been very great. What is now 
wanted, surely, is a foundation whereby Americans who conform 
to a less exacting standard of selection can in greater numbers 
come to Britain to study, not necessarily in the universities, but 
in industry, the theatres, film studios, Lloyd’s, agricultural colleges 
and so forth, absorbing whatever of value Britain has to offer. 
That is a gift which Americans would appreciate, and it would 
involve no loss of foreign exchange. The Government is unlikely 
to give a lead, and this is an area of public activity in which 
Government action is notoriously hamfisted. The lead should 
come from those whose firms, businesses or trades unions have 
been saved from idleness and penury by Marshall aid, which 
expresses a liberal and humane tradition of which Britain is one 
of the founders. 


From The Economist otf 1849 


April 14, 1849 


We have not the slightest inclination to enforce on the 
working classes additional toil; though than their useful 
labour, which Nature delights to honour and reward, there 
is nothing on earth more dignified. Valuable as it is, we 
should be glad to see many who are over-toiled relieved by 
additional mechanical contrivances, and so be enabled to 
share more in the enjoyments of the world. We are far 
from saving that all things are so rightly ordered that no 
man does too much work for too little wages, or that every 
person receives his exact due; but when so many examples 
occur in a comparatively small district of persons engaged 
in the very humblest and worst paid occupations, finding 
time to become men of science, to hold scientific meetings, 
and even write scientific books during a period which has 
been genera¥y described as one of deterioration for the 
working classes, it seems doubtful whether the complaints 
of wanting time to improve are well founded. If there were 
a will, the way would be found. They have many holidays— 
many days when work is suspended or slack—many evenings 
to dispose of, and now, in all the great towns, many oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement. The complaints, we believe, 
originate less with the working classes than with those who, 
in their name, trade on agitation. Men who are on 
the look-out for dupes, who are too vain and too idle to 


engage in useful manual labour, who pride themselves on 
some showy talents of speech, or fancy they can direct the 
masses in the pursuit of happiness, are the chief authors of 
most of the complaints and demands that are made in the 
name of the working classes. 
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Letters to 


Ulster and Eire 


Sir.—In a letter headed “ Ulster and Eire” in The Economist of 


March 26th, Mr William Cotton, of New Jersey, USA, assumes 
that if Partition were ended America would have no reliable ally 
in Ireland. I repeat two salient passages from an official state- 
ment by the Irish High Commissioner in London on the subject 
oi the North Atlanuc Pact: 


The non-co-operation of the Government of Ireland in the 
North Adiantic Pact is not due to lack of sympathy with the aims 
of that agreement. The Irish Government and people are anxious 
to see the defence of the Atlantic countries against war, or, in the 
event of war, foreign occupation, perfected. They welcome 
American leadership on account of their traditional friendship with 
America, and would like their country to be a strong link in the 
chain of democratic States. 

As long as Ireland is partitioned, the first essential of Irish par- 
ticipation is denied. For only a united Ireland would be secure 
against internal disruption in the event of world conflict, and only 
a wnited Ireland can be defended with full military efficiency. 


I gather that Mr Cotton accepts the current British and 


American axiom that the right way to defend Ireland is to send 
Irishmen to fight in the armies of other countries and at the 
same time to bring in foreign soldiers ro defend Ireland—foreign 
soldiers whose presence in Ireland helps to bedevil the Irish 
political situation. That axiom is a logical implication of the “Alice 
yn Wonderland” assumption that Irish division serves British 
and American security. Having thought out the implication, I 
hope Mr Cotton will go back and re-examine his basic assumption. 


One final gem of loose thinking from Mr Cotton He diagnoses 


the “disagreement between British Ireland (wherever that may 
be) and Eire” as a “clash of civilisations.” I thought it was 
from a clash of civilisations within the federal framework of the 
American Repubiic that the whole genius and energy of modern 
America arose. In the last analysis, what is wrong with Ireland 
today is just the absence (except in the arena of sport) of thet 
clash of civilisations which Mr Cotton advances as a cause of, 
and explanation for, Partition. That this particular example of 
maccurate thinking should come from an American is ironical. 
Stull more ironical is the fact that Mr Cotton’s at tim-s extremely 
impolite reference to the Irish emanate from a nation in which 
not only independence but the union of North and South were 
bought at great expense of Irish blood. 


And lest Mr Cotton should imagine that all this is coming 


from one of those whom he so diplomatically labels the “lazy 
Irish,” let me assure him that I am an Ulster Protestant from 
Belfast who, in spite of clashing civilisations, is proud to be a 
member of the Irish Senate. Perhaps I might also add that the 
Irish Government has offered to make the six counties a federal 
poruon of a United Irish State—Yours faithfully, 


Dents IRELAND 
49 Malone Road, Belfast, Ireland 


Price of Gold 


Sim,—May I voice some opposition to the views expressed in a 


Jetter in your columns on the “ Price of Gold.” 


I think, in the first place, it is necessary to correct some of the 


statements made, since they give a false impression of the issues 
involved. 


1. In so-called “normal” times—-presumably with exports 


and imports balanced—the ratio of gold commodity prices is 
ef course quite irrelevant. Any temporary disequilibriums are 
intended to be ironed our through drawing rights on the IMF, 
whether these are large enough or not is obviously quite a different 
argument. 


2. The inflationary effect of a rise in gold prices does not lie 


in its effect on the liquidity of the American banking system. 
Indeed, any such result of an inflow of gold can be—and is— 
neutralised by sterilising operations through the treasury and 
Federal Reserve System. The rise in value of existing gold 
stocks is also easily neutralised. But the expansion in incomes 
brought about by an export surplus however financed (except, 
of course, if financed by an equivalent deduction from indigenous 
expenditure) can not be offset by purely monetary action. 


3. It is thus clear that a rise in gold prices, though reducing the 


cost of Marshall aid, will bring no relief to the taxpayer in the 
United States—unless the Government is willing to countenance 
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the Editor 


inflation. Indeed, the fact that taxation is directly appropriated 
to Marshall aid appears to me to ease the task of the Government 
A budget surplus may be less easily imposed. , 

4. The whole idea of a general devaluation of currencies 
opposite gold seems to rest On two main assumptions: (1) the 
United States will have a perpetual export surplus to the rest of 
the world, and (2) the United States is willing to absorb infinitely 
large quantities of the yellow metal. The first is indeed a notion 
of despair and the second credits the US Government with a high 
degree of insanity. 

The solution to my mind seems to lie rather in the idea of 
a—not really impracticable—change in patterns of consumption 
and production in the United States and throughout the world 
coupled possibly at some stage with a devaluation of a number of 
currencies opposite the dollar. The idea of a diversion of even 
more resources to the production of gold to be buried at For: 
Knox at a time when the world is short of al! sorts of usefy! 
things, is too ridiculous to deserve consideration. 

The raising of the price of gold would amount to a dollar 
bonus to gold producing countries (and incidentally gold mining 
shareholders) irrespective of need. Is this really an equitable way 
of parcelling out scarce dollars ?—Yours faithfully, 

J. LANNER 

5 The Brambles, Woodside, Wimbledon, S.W 19 


Diminishing Returns 


S1r,—May I correct a popular misconception regarding the use 
ot the term “ Diminishing Returns ” ? 

The “ Law of Diminishing Returns ” was primarily applied to 
land by the classical economists, but may be extended to cover 
any industrial agent which is fixed in amount. Marshal! wrote: 
*“ An increase in the capital and labour applied in the cultivation 
of land causes in general a less than proportionate increase in the 
amount of produce raised.” 

The Law can be more generally stated thus: If with a fixed 
amount of one industrial agent there are employed varying 
amounts of other industrial agents, and if, while the quantity of 
these latter increases, the products of the combination increase 
less than proportionately, the Law of Diminishing Returns is in 
operation. 

One frequently hears it said that to increase the tax on a certain 
article will bring the Law of Diminishing Returns into operation. 
Such a statement is totally incorrect. What is meant is that an 
increase in the tax will increase the price of the article to a point 
at which the demand wil] be shown to have become “ elastic.” 

To quote Marshall once more: “ ‘The elasticity of demand ina 
market is great or small according as the amount demanded 
increases much or little for a given fall in price, and diminishes 
much or little for a given rise in price.”—Yours faithfully, 

C. L. CRaurorD 

43 Epping New Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex 


Mobility of Labour 


Srr,—I should like to call to your notice a problem which is 
not, at present, receiving sufficient attention: the problem of 
industrial re-deployment, and of increasing the mobility of labour 
in a full-employment society. 

In the short run, only frictional unemployment can be further 
reduced ; but beyond this there looms the important long-term 
problem of re-distributing our labour force by trades and by 
areas. 

The present policy of “ bolstering up ” formerly depressed areas 
by the introduction of “ light” industries is a makeshift. Even 
with the factors now available, it does not allow us to develop the 
highest productivity of which this country is capable. Further 
more, such a policy perpetuates the status quo. ; 

May I therefore suggest, Sir, that a national organisation be 
formed, which will employ workers at the standard wage plus 
travelling bonus. Workers, either frictionally or involuntarily 
unemployed, would be at liberty to join in their region, and would 
be attached to a group of their own trade. Requests for labout 
by industries would be relayed by a central office to its 
offices, and the requisite number of workers and tradesmen 
be sent, where most needed, to any part of the country. 
Organisation would provide accommodation and catering. Should 
a worker thus placed in an industry desire to stay on, he would 
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on declaring his intention, be struck off the membership of the 
organisation, and be given a resettlement grant or loan. 

Such a system by inducement could obviate the invidious neces- 
sity for direction of labour. It would overcome a worker’s dis- 
‘alination to Move tO a New environment, It would facilitate the 
transfer of labour to areas with nascent or expanding industries 
of high productivity. Finally, should there be any long-term 
diminution of demand for labour by a declining industry, re- 

ining of workers for trades with better prospects could also 
be undertaken by affiliated training schemes or schools. 

The higher cost of “planned mobility,” when compared with 
the present system, is clear. This cost may be lessened by reduced 
unemployment assistance, and by a general gain in national pro- 
ductivity. In any case, such higher cost is one of the 
“disadvantages ” of full employment.—Yours faithfully, 

$t, Edmund Hall, Oxford I. ALEXANDER 


German Recovery 


Sir—On March 19th, page §02, you review the German 
production progress of the last nine months, and conclude: 
“In general, the German economy scems set for a really rapid 
expansion.” 

This is very doubtful. Is it possible that bombing, dismantling, 
removal of skilled personnel, higher social expenses for refugees, 
zne borders and blockades have been for nothing? Nor are 
they the real problem, which is rather depreciation. For about 
a decade, capital has been used, but not replaced. Stocks of 
commodities and cattle have been exhausted, buildings and 


Books and 


The Rise of a Social Force 


“L’action Sociale des Catholiques en France (1871-1901).” By 
Henri Rollet. Paris, Boivin et Cie. 725 pages. 860 francs 


There is always something fascinating about the rise of a new 
social force. Whether it is a new industry, a political party or, 
as here, a more general social movement, there are the same 
lessons to be learnt and the same stages to be gone through. 
First comes the half-legendary beginning, the chance spark which 
happens—where so many others have failed—to set the flame 
alight. No doubt a Catholic social movement would in any case 
have begun in France in the end. But what fate decided that 
it should begin at Aachen, with a chance meeting between two 
French officers, prisoners from the Franco-Prussian War, and a 
German Jesuit ? 

Then follows the slow and painful process of experiment, 
pioneered by enthusiasts not always conspicuous for their dis- 
cretion; a time of tiny, scattered beginnings from which finally 
emerge a settled doctrine and tested methods of action. Perhaps 
the beginnings are on a larger scale, backed by the traditional 
leaders of existing organisations. But in social action, as in 
business, it is often easiest not to reform old-fashioned leader- 
ship, but to replace it or drive it out by competition. The 
classes dirigeantes, which organised the most massive early 
manifestations of the French Catholic social movement, failed 
in the end because they could see no need to share their power 
with other groups. Like English Conservatives of the same date, 
they were ready to patronise but not to collaborate. And yet, 
where their leadership was replaced by the new, inexperienced 
forces of Christian Democracy (in the rather special meaning 
of that phrase in France around 1900), the result was a period 
of grossly inflated hopes, incompetent experiment and repeated 
failures. The record of these new forces from 1891 (the year 
of the great impulse given by the Encyclical Rerum Novarum) to 
1901 reads like that of the British Labour movement from the 
tepeal of the Combination Acts to the collapse of the first great 
Wave of trade unionism in the eighteen-forties. 

_M. Rollet has deliberately avoided literary effect. His book 
18 a massive record of evidence much of which, consisting as it 
los of personal memories and of the casual papers of people now 
living, would otherwise have disappeared over the next genera- 
tion. The Catholic social movement is today one of the two 
most powerful forces on the Continent, and the most powerful 
of all among those which stand for the defence of the west. It 
Was well worth while to write this scholarly account of the 
origins of one of its main branches. And the academic com- 
munity may once again note with respect that completeness 0’ 
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machines have insufficiently been cared for and have not been 
replaced, possibilities of repair have been altogether insufficient, 
land has been exhausted by insufficient fertilising, and relative 
production costs have risen, both because of wearing down and 
obsoletion of plant. 

The present boom is just overcoming the obstacles caused by 
a three-year delay of the currency reform. This delay was most 
probably due to a deliberate desire to keep German business 
disorganised, and its disorganising effect upon German business 
morals will not be overcome in years. The German boom will 
very soon meet the very narrow limits set by the wearing dowa 
of plants. 

According to your article, “no one in his senses advocates 
unlimited revival for Germany.” But who in his senses does 
expect a full German contribution to European recovery without 
unlimited revival for Germany ? The “man in his senses” you 
are considering obviously has little trust in European Economic 
Union. That union once being accomplished, what would be the 
sense of limiting German revival, save limiting European revival 
in order to keep the door open for Communist influence ?—Very 
sincerely yours, 

ULRICH KUNTZEL 

Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitdt Kiel 


[Dr Kiuntzel’s suggestion that delay in currency reform was due 
to a “deliberate desire to keep German business disorganised ” 
is malicious and untrue. It was due almost entirely to the failure 
to achieve Four Power agreement on the future of Germany. The 
debt that Germans owe to Magshall Aid is referred to in an article 
on page 708.—EpiTor.] 


Publications 


the personality which enables business men to do several things 
well at once. For M. Rollet, in the intervals of making a con- 
tribution to social history of which any scholar might be proud, 
happens to be the very active head of a flourishing engineering 
concern. 


Saving American Capitalism 


“The American Economy.”’ Sumner H. Slichter. Alfred Knopf. 
220 pages. 


*“ Saving American Capitalism.’ Edited by Seymour Harris, 
Alfred Knopf. 365 pages. $4.00. 


These two volumes supplement each other very well. The first 
is an analysis by one of America’s most distinguished economists, 
first delivered as a-series of lectures. Professor Slichter of Harvard 
considers the time ripe for a dispassionate examination of the 
virtues and defects of the American economy for three 
reasons: the Russian challenge, the shift of power in America 
from businessmen to workers’ organisations, and the scepticism 
stimulated by the depression and the war concerning the ability 
of the economy to continue to expand without growing interven- 
uion by the state. He presents a reasoned defence of American 
capitalism as the most productive, the most flexible, and the 
most democratic of economic systems ; in his view, the millions 
of “ centres of initiative” not only provide for speedy adjustment 
to new conditions, but keep open the gates of opportunity, even 
to nourishing the rebels and critics of the status quo. 

Professor Slichter is hopeful that in time, as America’s new 
masters become educated in the complexities and possibilities of 
the economic machine, the three main problems he discusses— 
conflict in industry, internal stability, and international economic 
policy—may be surmounted. He is unmoved by the Cassandras 
who give warning of technological stagnation, and hopeful that 
the goose which lays the golden eggs will not be strangled, either 
by continued discouragement to risk capital, or by the new 
“laboristic” influences which alarm many conservatives. 

The second volume consists of thirty-one chapters written 
by the New Dealers when they were in exile, and their academic 
sympathisers, bound together by Professor Harris’s summaries 
and commentary. The authors confess to a “ prejudice” in 
favour of capitalism, if only because its survival enhances that of 
individual freedoms and civil liberties, but, unlike Professor 
Slichter, they are impressed by the shortcomings of the American 
economy and convinced it can survive only through drastic modi- 
fication. This is a blue-print for a second New Deal, drawn, 
vith one exception (Mr Keyserling) by men who have no 
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experience of Mr Truman’s troubles in trying to put it into 
practice, and who therefore do not shrink from old remedies. 
As might be expected, the prescription is for more creative and 
more regulatory activity by government, though it recognises that 
business has its part to play and that individual freedom and 
responsibility must be protected, even enlarged. The core of the 
book is the discussion of national resources, planning and controls, 
10 maintain stability and secure expansion in the future, set against 
the achievements of the Roosevelt New Deal. It is happily free 
from most of the gross fallacies which attached themselves, at one 
time or another, to New Deal policy. 

A book of this kind is necessarily somewhat repetitious, despite 
its painstaking editing ; it is uneven, and there is little of the 
distinction either of thought or language which marks Professor 
Slichter’s book. But it reveals what liberals like Mr Chester 
Bowles (now Governor of Connecticut), Mr Adolph Berle, and 
Mr Keyserling thought about in the wilderness, and the direction 
in which they will attempt to move now that they have a fresh 
opportunity to effect economic policy. 


The Master Relaxes 


“ Painting as a Pastime.” By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, 
O.M., C.H., M.P. Published jointly by Odhams Press and 
Ernest Benn. 32 pages and 18 coloured prints. 10s, 6d. net. 


Messrs Odhams and Messrs Benn have done well to republish 
two of Mr Churchill’s essays on painting (first published in 1932) 
and to accompany them with coloured reproductions of eighteen 
of Mr Churchill’s oils, which are not otherwise accessible to the 
public. 

Mr Churchill (it is no new discovery) is an Elizabethan 
character who can not only turn his hand to many things but put 
up a performance in each of them that is enough to excite the 
envy of specialists. His pictures are as spirited and as colourful 
as his writing—or, indeed, as his whole character. The accom- 
panying essay tells the story of how he first tried his hand on the 
canvas in 1915 as emotional release (though he does not so explain 
it) from the difficult period through which he went after the 
failure of the Dardanelles expedition. He describes himself as 
mixing his paints “ very gingerly ” and “ with infinite precaution ” 
making “a mark about as big as a bean upon the affronted snow- 
white shield,” only to be converted by Lady Lavery to bolder 
methods. “Splash into the turpentine, wallop into the blue and 
white, frantic flourish on the palette—clean no longer—and then 
several large, fierce strokes and slashes of blue on the absolutely 
cowering canvas.” It is a pretty story. But it cannot be true. 
Mr Churchill has never made a gingerly approach to anything 
that life has brought him. 


The Gold Coast . 


“A History of the Gold Coast.” By W. E. F. Ward. Allen 
and Unwin. 387 pages. 2Is. 

Mr Ward begins his book “ after the fashion of the country, by 
pouring a libation and sacrificing a sheep in honour of Dr 
Claridge,” whose History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti was 
published in 1915. Claiming to supplement and not to super- 
sede that work, Mr Ward neatly compresses his three volumes 
“to leave more room for social and economic history.” The 
compression is excellently done and amounts to a service of 
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great value to students, newly appointed Colonial Civil Servants 
and all those who, for any reason, are interested in these Matters— 
for Claridge has long been out of print, and is, in any ey 
cumbersome and over-detailed for the ordinary reader, " 
Mr Ward’s treatment of social, economic and Particular 

constitutional history is less satisfying. He has gone direct 
the African; he has gone behind Claridge to Claridge’s own 
authorities ; he has had the benefit of the recent work of Rattray 
Field and Fortes in the field of history, tradition and custom, 
yet when dealing with social matters he seems not to have made 
up his mind whether he was writing an anthropological primer 
or a history, and when dealing with economic and constitutional 
affairs, whether he was writing a historian’s analysis or a minute 
for higher authority in the Civil Service, of which he is stil] g 
member. That is, perhaps, why the chapters on “ Constitutional 
History, 1874 to 1946,” and “ Social and Economic History, 1874 
to 1938,” which ought to have been the most interesting part of 
the book, are disappointing. Mr Ward should retire, re-write 
them and tell us what he himself thinks, and what, above all, is 
the Africans’ reaction to the developments of those years,” 


Shorter Notices 


“ Public Relations and Publicity.” By J. H. Brebner. Institute 
of Public Administration. 44 pages. 2s. 


Mr. Brebner, who is what Americans would call the dean of official 
spokesmen, having successively over the past twenty years handled 
the public relations of the Post Office, the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, the LPTB, and the British Transport Commission, has 
set down his thoughts upon the nature and validity of the 


techniques of public relations and publicity. Public relations js a 
young profession whose infancy, like. that of medicine or chemistry, 
has been bedevilled by a number of highly dubious practitioners, Ir 
is refreshing to learn from Mr Brebner that efficient public relations 
is merely an honest explanation of true facts. The jargon of sociology 
has hitherto done much to conceal this ; although this monograph is 
not without its esoteric terminology, it comes nearer to clear exposition 
than most other works on pubhec relations which generally achieve 
heights of almost theological obscurity. The section on relations 
between government departments and the press is extremely good, 


“An ABC of the United Nations and International Organisa- 
tions.’”’” Compiled by Bernard Moore. United Nations 
Association. 96 pages. 2s. 6d. 

“ Distinguish between (i) ERP and ECA, (ii) ECE and OFEC.” Not 
even The Economist's readers can all face this gruelling test. Here is 
their crib. Bernard Moore, who is the BBC's chief correspondent 
with the United Nations, has produced a useful and accurate list of 
its committees and of related international bodies, including the 
“specialised agencies” and “non governmental organisations.” It 
is good value for half-a-crown. 


“ The Banker’s Almanac and Year Book for 1948-49." Thomas 
eee and Company (Publishers) Limited. 1,860 pages. 
Os. 


For its 104th edition, ‘this Almanac maintains its place as the 
standard guide to the world’s banking facilities. A sign of the postwar 
restoration of international finance is provided by the inclusion of 
particulars of banks in the western zones of Germany and in Japan. 
A useful piece of information not always easily to be found is contained 
in the insurance section where there is a list of companies’ amalgama 
tions since 1710. The section dealing with exchange control has been 


completely revised to cover the mechanism set up under the Exchange 
Control Act. 








CANADA OVERSEAS REFERENCE BOOK 


Designed for leading executives 
in industry, commerce and 
public life. Up-to-date, authori- 
tative and comprehensive. No 
other work of its scope in 
existence. 


YaYNNK 


PUBLICATION 20TH APRIL, 1949. 
Demy. 4to. 512 pp. £5.5.0 net. 
DISTRIBUTED BY HARRAP. 
TODD REFERENCE BOOKS LID., 
49 Park Lane, London, W.1. 
Brochure on request. 
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Oxford Books by J. R. HICKS " 
THE PROBLEM OF BUDGETARY REFORM 


Ss. net 
For the year 1947-8, the British budget showed the unprecedented surplus of 
£636 million ; but the Chancellor admitted that most of this was not ‘ true 
surplus, and many commentators doubted whether there was a true surphis 
atall. This discussion of the principles of budget accounting, in their application 
to modern conditions, is therefore of great topical importance. 
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VALUE AND CAPITAL | 

An Inquiry into some Fundamental Principles of Economic Theory | 
wm Second edition, 1946. 12s. 6d. net ited HE 
* This is one of the few books which mark a stage in the advance of a science. } 
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-— Economist, 
THE SOCIAL FRAMEWORK 


An Introduction to Economics 
7s. 6d. net 
‘This book certainly satisfies a long-felt want. It is an_ introduction 
economics written by an economist of the highest calibre. The style is easy 
and popular... . the presentation is straightforward and dignified.’ — Spectawr 
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SURVEY 





Mid-Century Questions 


(From Our American Staff) 


ORE than coincidence linked the signing of the Atlantic 

Pact last week in Washington with the Mid-century Con- 
vocation of scientists and engineers in Boston, and the opening 
of the United Nations General Assembly in New York. These 
events, occurring within six days, and before the echoes of the 
contentious Conference on the Arts, Sciences and Professions 
had died away, commanded the appearance of dignitaries from 
all continents and of authorities in most of the leading fields of 
man’s endeavour. Not the least of the service they rendered 
was to lift the present political dissension between the nations 
out of its dark cockpit and place it in perspective, as part of the 
greater struggle between forces that divide mankind and those 
that draw it together. In the process these things at least 
became clear-—that international dissension has been the price 
of regional co-operation, that peace is now so rare as to seem 
news even to journalists and that scientists are content neither 
with their achievements nor with their past indifference to the 
consequences of their discoveries. 

Throughout the six days the questions which absorbed those 
taking part were posed again and again—sometimes openly, 
sometimes by implication, sometimes in the large as the problem 
of man’s survival, sometimes in miniature as a factor in a 
minor puzzle. Must the existing world resign itself to slow 
starvation or explosive change ? Is it to be blown up economi- 
cally and politically by Communist revolution, physically by the 
force of exploded atoms ? Is destruction the only way by 
which the old order can be brought to accept new needs ? Or 
are there strengths and flexibilities in modern civilisation which 
have not yet been plumbed ? Can western man reverse the 
suicidal trend he has seemed to follow, and prove himself as 
successful in holding the world together as he has been in 
splitting it apart? Is Russia right in believing the Atlantic 
Pact to be a disintegrating force which will destroy the United 
Nations ? Or will it, if ratified, prove to be a political inven- 
tion which holds within itself the power of fruitful growth ? 

From Boston to Washington and back to New York those 
questions, phrased in many ways and with many variations, 
were discussed and debated. Scholars, engineers, and business 
men scattered from Boston to laboratories and offices throughout 
the country for further argument. The statesmen gathered in 
Washington were united in putting names to paper, divided in 
the speeches that preceded the signing of the Pact. The Assem- 
bly at Flushing, held together for a short moment of greeting, 
split into working committees whose task it is to go on arguing 
for weeks. The choice between further disintegration and new 
approaches to unity will not be made quickly, but the fact that 
the whole challenge has been set out, with all its panoply of 
related questions, marks for 1949 an advance over the tattered 
illusions of 1947 and the turbulent pessimism of 1948. 


It was to be expected that political issues would receive more 
publicity than the same argument in other frames of reference. 
The Americans, like the British, are a people of action, and they 
meditate, if at all, while doing something else. So Mr Chur- 
chill’s speech, the oratory which accompanied the signing of 
the Pact, and Dr Evatt’s plea at Flushing took their way imme- 
diately across the airwaves and into banner headlines, while the 
deliberations of the scientists spread out more slowly to 
audiences beyond the thousands who heard them at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. “a 

It was equally to be expected that the signers of the Atlantic 
Pact would all say approximately the same things. The sur- 
Prise came when that keynote, struck half-way between self- 


defence and satisfaction, produced overtones which were not 
alike. To the United States, habituated to a written constitu- 
tion and believing that every action must have a legal basis, the 
pact is an amendment to the United Nations Charter, passed, as 
are other amendments, to stop up holes in the work of the 
original designers. To the Europeans, such an attitude is 
unrealistic, “Our hopes have not been fully realised,” said 
Mr Bevin ilatly. “We had to get together and build with such 
material as was available to us.” 

However they phrased it, the implication was clear that in 
their minds the hope of “one world ” was dead, or at best, 
indefinitely postponed. Yet the dissensions which have killed 
it have had benign, as well as deadly, consequences. They have 
driven these twelve Atlantic nations to the creation of one 
region, even though through no nobler motive than that of 
self-defence. It is a homogeneous region—the Canadian 
Minister of External Affairs dwelt on “ our common tradition 
of liberty, our common heritage of social and political thought.” 
It is a region forced to joint action by a common threat. “ We 
all face the same danger,” said Mr Benediktsson of Iceland. 
“The same disruptive elements are everywhere at their sinister 
work.” 

Whether the new entity would also prove to be a region 
whose co-operation would be contagious, a region capable of 
spreading to encompass a world in which earlier attempts at a 
broader unity had failed—this was not so sure. “ The struggle,” 
said Mr Acheson, “is hard and continuous.” 


* 


If the dream of one world seemed dead in Washington on 
Monday, it was briefly revived at Flushing Meadow on Tuesday. 
To Dr Herbert Evatt of Australia, presiding chairman and 
defender of the small powers against the big ones, the United 
Nations, meeting in General Assembly, were still united and 
still the “ cornerstone of effective international action to main- 
tain peace and security.” He admitted the dissensions, 
though he did not dignify the new Atlantic Pact by naming it. 
Earnestly, informally, a pleader with equals rather than an 
orator speaking to an audience, he talked to Foreign Ministers 
still flushed with their success of the previous day, to the 
representatives of all the other fifty-odd nations present. He 
reminded them of the successes which the United Nations 
had achieved in specific tasks, and he pleaded with govern- 
ments to keep faith with their peoples, who wanted “ not 
very much ; just peace and justice and decent standards of 
living, for themselves, perhaps, but mainly for their children.” 

Just before Dr Evatt called the meeting to order, and while 
delegates were milling about like schoolboys on the first day of 
a new term, Mr Acheson moved across the aisles toward Mr 
Gromyko. News photographers swarmed like bees. The 
representatives of the United States and Russia shook hands, 
and the smiles looked spontaneous. After shrill urging they 
did it again, but that time Mr Gromyko, long allergic to joint 
action, looked apprehensive. 


**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn trom three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States, Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘From an Industrial 
Correspondent ’’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio"’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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In Boston it was the penalties of creating too many separate 
worlds—moral, educational, spiritual and intellectual as well as 
physical—which came under examination, The meeting which 
Mr Churchill adorned with his inimitable oratory was the most 
popular of a series arranged by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on the Social Implications of Scientific Progress. 
It invited the most distinguished scholars in many fields, and 
put the programme in the hands of its Dean of the Humanities. 
In Mr Churchill’s introductory explanation that “if tonight 
I strike other notes than those of material progress . . . my 
aim like yours is to be guided by balance and proportion,” 
he was gently recalling an old bias of the Institute ; the audience 
responded with an appreciative murmur. : 

In every meeting, on whatever subject, the recurring theme 
was dissatisfaction with the cumulative results of the specialisa- 
tion which has been practised during most of this century. 
Man has learned too much about his world for all of it to 
be comprehended by a single mind, as could be done in Francis 
Bacon’s day, but minds can work together, and if each can 
only master a small segment of one of the knowledges (the 
noun was used in the plural), each must also be aware that 
the whole exists and is more than the sum of the parts. 

For, said Dean Burchard in welcoming the guests: “ We may 
be reasonably sure that we have not reached the end of the road, 
that we will not see any early moratorium on science, and that 
the consequences of future discoveries, wrongly used, will be 
even more forbidding than the consequences of the one big 
present threat which will not down. Without assuming any 
mantle of prophecy, it is meet to suggest that the early conquest 
of space is probable, that large-scale biological controls are 
possible and that ability to control man’s thoughts with pre- 
cision is by no means out of the question. Any one of these 
is more awesome in its implications than was the mushroom 
cloud of 1945.” 


American Notes 


The Pact and the Plan 


Tue rearguard action of a little group of obstinate men in 
the Senate delayed the authorisation of the second chapter of 
Marshall aid, and has thrown the time-table further into arrears. 
But it failed to prevent a strong vote of confidence of 7o to 7— 
which is more than the plan secured last year—or to make any 
cut in the total authorised. Marine insurance and hominy grits— 
the homely porridge of the South—won their little victories, while 
Senator Brewster, speaking for the New England states, two of 
whose chief industries are textiles and tourists, successfully 
advanced an amendment banning the use of Marshall dollars for 
the advertising of foreign wares and foreign tourist charms in the 
United States. But it is considerations of cost, rather than the 
desire to aid domestic industries, which are the immediate threat 
to ECA, and thus, although the House has approved a very similar 
authorisation Bill by 354 to 48, it is the appropriation Bill to 
follow that will provide the real test. Many Congressmen 
who voted for the authorisation are convinced that lower prices 
and the threat of a budget deficit justify a cut in ECA’s allowance. 
This week’s main achievement was the assurance that Congress 
will take only one, rather than two, bites out of the apple, and 
that the reduction may be held to 1o per cent. 

So great is the press of other legislation that the appropriation 
Bill may not be passed until June, ECA having been granted a 
temporary advance of $750 million. Congress already is showing 
a strong inclination to delay until the Bill for the foreign arms 
programme is presented. The Senate has been talking about 
Marshall aid, but it has been thinking—occasionally out loud— 
about the cost of the Atlantic Treaty and the impact of the two 
upon the need to increase taxes. This consideration, and liberal 
doubts about the company a military alliance would force the 
United States to keep, are much more important today than any 
isolationist twinges. 

Mr Truman’s message accompanying the Treaty to the Senate 
made no mention of the arms programme, which is not likely 
to be submitted for at least a fortnight. But with income tax 
revenues already showing signs of coming close to the Presi- 
dent’s own estimates, rather than up to the hopes of Congress, 
the price tag will be examined as well as the Treaty. Dr Nourse, 
the chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, who before 
now has been a thorn in the side of the President who appointed 
him, has stiffened the bi-partisan economy bloc by arguing that 
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the foreign arms programme can be added to present ECA 
domestic defence outlays only at the cost of new taxes me 
dangerous budget deficit. It is Dr Nourse’s view that the B . 
diminishes the danger of aggression and consequently should 
mean no present increases, and eventually a reduction, in total 
defence costs. Speaking in the Pentagon itself, he dared to pr 
pose that the cost of manning the Overseas ramparts should be 
met by cutting domestic defence expenditures. All the subse 
quent testimony of Mr Hoover and Mr Patterson before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee emphasised the possibility of 
large savings in the Military Establishment, even without reduci 
the strength of the Services. ng 


* * * 


How Much European Rearmament ? 


Mr Truman hastily denied that he intended to raid the 
Service appropriations to pay for European rearmament or that 
there was any likelihood of cramming the military programme 
inside the present budget framework. This is a disappointment 
for the friends of ECA, who had hoped that the blue pencil of 
Senators Taft and Milliken, now poised threateningly over the 
Marshall aid totals, might be diverted to those of the defence 
establishment. Dr Nourse’s warning may, however, help to stem 
the tide in Congress, which is running strongly toward more 
rather than less, money for the Services. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee has recommended an increase of $631 million 
in the defence budget for the fiscal year 1950 (which begins in 
July, 1949) from the $14.2 billion recommended by President 
Truman in January to $14.9 billion. All this, and more, is for 
the Air Force ; the other two Services have suffered slight cuts, 
In addition, it is even being suggested that some additional costs 
of modernising the American forces may be concealed in the 
transfer of surplus equipment to Europe. 

General Bradley’s important speech last week has consequently 
been welcomed not only as a reassurance to Europe that effective 
defence, not eventual liberation, is contemplated, but as a healthy 
corrective to the increasing reliance of Congress upon bombers 
and bases. (Such a statement came, no doubt, with more enthu- 
siasm from the spokesman of the Army than it could have from 
those of either of the other Services.) It was also an opening shot 
in the campaign to convince Congress that arms aid is a “ neces- 
sary sequel” to the Pact. There is some fear, however, that in 
making this point General Bradley may have inspired false hopes 
abroad. 

The first aim of the Administration is to bring the present forces 
of the assisted powers up to full efficiency by remedying glaring 
shortages in equipment. To build up a force capable of halting 
the Russians at the Rhine would take several years, it is believed, 
even with Europe shouldering much of the rearmament burden. 
President Truman’s statement that he would not hesitate once 
more to order the use of the atomic bomb, if it were necessary 
for the welfare of the United States and the democracies, was 
probably designed as a shield for these dangerous years. The 
limited objectives of the Administration may, moreover, be even 
more modest when Congress has finished with them. If the 
Russians show reasonable restraint, Congress may be unwilling 
to do more than provide for token military assistance, perhaps 
only an authorisation—a statement of intent—without any appro- 
priation to carry it out. 


* * * 


Partners in Prosperity 


The Secretary of Agriculture has cut the tangle of argument 
over the level at which farm prices should be supported by 
abandoning the “parity” price concept altogether and going 
back to the original, but almost forgotten, idea that the farmer 
should have a guaranteed income comparing fairly with that of 
other members of the community—an agricultural version of social 
security. The new programme, which Mr Brannan presented 
to Congress last week, is designed to give the farmer confidence 
and the consumer abundance and. to avoid the conflict between 
their interests which is a constant threat under the present system. 
However successful the new scheme may be in solving this 
politically troublesome dilemma and in making the two groups 
partners, instead of rivals, in prosperity, it seems improbable that 
the taxpayer will share in their good fortune, although the 
Administration insists that he is safeguarded. : 

Mr Brannan’s guiding thread, which he optimistically believes 
is quite simple to follow, is an income support standard, ba: 
on the average receipts of farmers during the first ten of the pre 
ceding twelve years. For 1950, when Mr Brannan hopes that 
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new scheme will be introduced, the base income would be about 
$26 billion, slightly less than is estimated for this year but more 
than three times as much as the farmers received in 1939. Specific 
price support standards for individual commodities will be 
worked out each year by a calculation involving this income 
sandard and the average of farm prices for the ten immediately 
preceding years. In practically all cases these price standards in 
1950 would be higher than present support prices: wheat at $1.88 
a bushel is one of the few exceptions, 

The actual levels at, and che methods by, which prices are to 
be supported are governed chiefly by considerations of the need 
for encouraging crop diversification and soil conservation for 
agriculture and a balanced diet and better nutrition for the con- 
sumer. The intention 1s to foster a production pattern which is 
in line with modern needs and market demands, as the old parity 
system frequently was not. Mr Brannan wants price supports 
at the full standard for the commodities which make the chief 
contribution io both farm income and the American diet—maize, 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, milk, eggs, chickens and meat. Autho- 
rity to maintain the prices of all farm products is asked for but 
support for other commodities will depend on the availability of 
funds, supply and demand and so forth. The old method of price 
support by loans and purchase agreements will be used for the 
sorable commodities—cotton, tobacco, grains, oilseeds and wool 
—which provide a valuable reserve in time of war or crop failure. 
But for perishables, which account for about 75 per cent of farm 
receipts, for which demand is usually very elastic and which in 
the past have proved difficult and expensive to deal with, a new 
system Of subsidies is proposed. Non-storable commodities will 
be left to find their own price level and the difference between 
market and support prices will be made up by direct payments 
to the farmer. This plan should ensure plentiful supplies, and 
Mr Brannan considers that it will make price controls unnecessary 
(but disinflanon is already doing that). It will certainly please 
the Administration’s labour supporters. 


* x * 


Will the Farmer Pay the Price ? 


No estimate of the cost of the new programme is available, 
but Mr Brannan recognises that, if it is not to endanger the national 
solvency and lead to unmanageable surpluses of non-perishable 
crops, stringent controls on agricultural output will be necessary. 
He asks for authority to extend the acreage and marketing controls, 
already applicable to cotton, tobacco and grains, to beans, fruit 
and vegetables, and perhaps later to meat and dairy products. But 
these controls have in the past been both ineffective and difficult 
to apply. Of the farm organisations, only the left-wing Farmers’ 
Union welcomes the regulation which is the price of support for all 
agricultural products, although there are few producers who have 
not been demanding such support. The National Farm Bureau 
may find it difficult to reverse its approval of the Aiken Act, the 
flexible price support plan which Mr Brannan is seeking to 
replace before it comes into force in 1950, since the Bureau only 
supported that Act after fierce internal dissension. The National 
Grange is unlikely to find the almost complete planning of agri- 
culture which the new programme involves any more acceptable 
than does the Republican Senator Aiken, who also insists that if 
one section of the population is given a guaranteed income it will 
be impossible to deny similar guarantees to others. The new 
programme may end the period during which disagreement on 
farm policy has been not between political parties but between 
agricultural regions, but so far the conservative Democrats who 
lead the Congressional Agricultural Committees have not an- 
nounced their views on it. They have only congratulated Mr 
Brannan and requested ¢ draft of the very complicated legislation 
which will be necessary. 

The farmer is also asked to accept another limitation on the 
benefits which he will receive under the income support plan. 
There will be a ceiling on the amount of assistance to which he 
is entitled: no farmer will be eligible for support on more than 
1,800 units each year. A unit—a new invention—is ten bushels 
of corn or its equivalent—31.88 dozen eggs, for example, or 
86 hundredweight of beef. The ceiling is based on the amount 
produced by a family farm, and its main purpose is to deny the 
full advantages of the new system to the big commercial growers, 
who represent only 2 per cent of all farms, but who sell nearly 
25 per cent of all crops by value. Price supports for them are 
an industrial subsidy rather than a protection for a desirable way 
of life. The advantages to the nation of having a large and 
healthy rural population is one of the justifications for giving 
agriculture special treatment. Another is its importance to the 
national prosperity. Half the business done in the United States 
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last year depended on farm consumers, and in the past depressions 
have been “farm-led and farm-fed.” Amid present uncertainties, 
much weight will be carried by the argument that the new pro- 
gramme will maintain farm purchasing power near the 
unprecedentedly high levels of the last few years. 


* * 2 


Truman Treads Softly y 


The Americans for Democratic Action, the group known, 
during the Eightieth Congress, as the “ New Dealers in Exile” 
still sound as though they were crying in the wilderness. Their 
convention last week called on Americans to “ mobilise imme- 
diately ” to save the Fair Deal from the “ reactionary coalition of 
Republicans and their Confederate (Southern) allies” in the 
Eighty-first Congress. It is not long since Mr Truman, half 
jokingly, threatened a similar crusade against a Congress in 
which the liberals elected in November seem to have been sunk 
almost without trace. 

The disastrous filibuster appears, however, to have proved to 
Mr Truman, after four years in the Presidency, that Congress, 
of whatever political complexion, can be led but not driven. 
The big stick is giving way to the traditional arts of politica! 
management. Congressmen are finding a genial welcome at Blair 
House from a President who abandoned several engagements to 
remain in Washington. The wheels of political patronage are 
turning more rapidly. The rent control extension, the solitary 
fruit, so far, of the election, may have been worm-eaten, but the 
President swallowed it with simulated relish. He has gone out 
of his way to proclaim a new “era of good feeling.” The need 
of making concessions to the Southerners, to secure their votes 
for minimum wages, a new labour act, and social security, is 
recognised. The scars left by the filibuster did not go very deep, 
and they are being treated with every emollient. 

It would be a mistake to imagine, however, that this change 
in the Presidentia] tune means that Mr Truman has abandoned 
the programme on which he was elected. Even on civil rights, 
the most controversial pledge, a way is being sought around 
the barricade thrown up by the filibuster. Senator Humphrey, 
the fire-eater of the Democratic convention, is preparing a Bill 
to create a Civil Rights Commission, without enforcement powers, 
to investigate violations of minority rights and educate public 
opinion. Later, the attempt to repeal the poll tax may take the 
form of a constitutional amendment—a method upon which the 
South has always insisted, if there were to be any legislation at 
all, because it paid full respect to states’ rights: this may be 
followed by a law to stimulate federal-state co-operation to end 
lynching. In essence, this is the approach advocated by Con- 
gressman Brooks Hays of Arkansas, as likely to induce the South 
to make the maximum number of concessions. 

In his message to the ADA, the President insisted that he 
was not worried over “petty and temporary victories” by 
obstructionists. It is already beginning to look as though the 
obstructionists might have to pay for their fun by returning for 
a special session in the autumn, for though the President may 
have lowered his sights, they still encompass housing, the labour 
law, better social security, aid to education, a higher minimum 
wage, and at least an instalment of civil rights. 


Shorter Notes 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has come to the rescue 
of the Waltham Watch Company, the largest watch-making firm 
in the country. It was forced to close in December, putting 2,300 
people out of work. A financial reorganisation and a loan of 
$6,000,000 from the RFC have enabled it to reopen. Perhaps 
fewer wails will now be heard from the watch-meking industry, 
which claims that Swiss competition is a serious threat to Its 
existence. 

* 

The editor and publisher of the New York Post, Mr T. O. 
Thakrey, has resigned at the request of the doard of directors 
because he refused to support the Adiantic Pact. This will prevent 
a repetition of the unique battle of words which was carried on 
in the paper last year when Mr Thakrey’s editorials supported 
Mr Henry Wallace, despite the disapproval, expressed in the 
paper, of his wife and most of the editorial staff. Mrs TI y, 
who owns the controlling interest in this afternoon tabloid, will 
direct its future policy. She has announced that the paper, while 
preserving its traditional liberalism, will oppose “all totalitarianism, 
whether Fascist or Communist”; she also promises to continue 
the “ fight for the cause of Israel.” 
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First Year of the Marshall Plan—III 


N choosing stabilisation of currencies as the third primary 

objective for the European Recovery Programme, the dralters 
of the Marshall Plan acknowledged the fact that irresponsible fiscal 
policies would make nonsense of the entire scheme. Neither pro- 
duction nor trade could expand so long as budgets went 
unbalanced, prices continued to soar and cheap money created 
artificial booms. 

The symptoms of this disease were just as alarming whether 
one looked at apparently stable nations like Britain, Sweden or 
Norway, or at the more feverish economies such as France. To 
a greater or lesser degree, inflation in 1947 was everywhere striking 
at healthy economic production by diverting enterprise and 
resources into the manufacture of consumer goods. The pressure 
of too much money at home endangered the export drive and 
threatened to disrupt any sensible system of economic values. 
Alongside these economic perils were the political consequences of 
inflation: industrial unrest leading to strikes, and the growing 
pauperisation of the rentier class which normally heralds a swing 
to the extreme right. Against such a background no recovery was 
possible. 

The Marshall Plan set out to aid the fight against inflation with 
two main weapons. By pumping imports into western Europe 
at the expense of the American taxpayer, it was hoped to produce 
a better balance between the supply of goods and the inflated 
postwar demand from consumers. There was the possibility, too, 
that improved and regular supplies of raw materials would stimu- 
late useful production and thus act as a further check to prices. 
At the beginning it was also intended that the counterpart funds 
should be used to contract the volume of spending power. (The 
counterpart funds consisted of the equivalent in domestic cur- 
rencies of the grants received by European countries through the 
Marshall Plan, and under the European Co-operation Act the 
governments were required to set aside these sums for purposes 
approved by ECA.) 

By the end of January of this year these funds for the Marshall 
group as a whole had reached a total of $1,300 million, and with- 
drawals amounted to $711 million, of which two-thirds had been 
devoted to reduction of national debts. The bulk of these funds 
accrued to the largest recipients of Marshall aid—Britain and 
France. In the case of Britain, where they were mainly applied 
to the reduction of a high national debt, their impact was negligible. 
In France, however, at least a third of the funds was applied to 
investment in industry and agriculture, and to that extent they 
can be regarded almost as a spur to inflation. 


Holding Inflation in Check 


Broadly speaking, the 19 nations during the course of the first 
year of Marshall aid have at least held the line against inflation, 
and in some instances their record suggests that they have brought 
the chief inflationary pressures under control. Some countries 
have won a precarious victory over inflation only by continuing 
10 operate the strictest controls. A case in point is Norway, where 
prices have been held practically constant since the end of the 
war. This effort has involved framing a budget which absorbs 
30 per cent of the national product, and which devotes almost 
30 per cent of the Government’s revenue to subsidies so as to 
support an intricate system of price controls. Britain can be 
counted among the nations in this category, and to a lesser extent 
so can Sweden and the Netherlands. Sweden’s efforts have 
perhaps met with smaller success than some of the others, largely 
because until recently the attempt to reduce consumer spending 
has been half-hearted. Low interest rates still prevail and tight 
controls have not prevented a rise of 10 per cent in the cost of 
living since January of last year. Vhe struggle against inflation in 
the Netherlands has been tense and close, with the outcome still 
uncertain, Heavy military expenditure coupled with a large 
investment programme has led to consistent deficit financing, and 
rigorous controls have been necessary to shield the economy from 
the consequences. 

In other economies, attempts te curb inflation have followed 
more traditional doctrines. Interest rates have been kept high, 


credit restricted and prices jett unsubsidised.. The result, 95 
might have been expected, was the threat or the appearance of 
unemployment, which in turn exercised further deflationary 
pressure. The governments in most of these countries are faced 
with widespread evasion of direct taxation, and are there. 
fore heavily dependent on indirect taxation for their current 
revenue. Such taxation may be socially regrettable, but at Jeag 
it provides the government with a powerful weapon for attacking 
purchasing power in the hands of the great mass of consumers 

Belgium is the leader in this group. The policy of deflation 
instituted by the Belgian National Bank in late 1947 had begun 
to show fruits by the autumn of 1948, when price levels started 
to recede. If, however, unemployment shows any signs of mount. 
ing, the financial authorities may be compelled to relax their policy 
rather than face the political repercussions. Italy has also been 
2a member of this schoo! since mid-1947, when Signor Finaudj 
launched a counter-infiationary campaign in the form of tight 
restrictions on credit. The result was a miniature depression from 
which Italy is only just beginning to recover. 


German Debt to American Aid 


If it is possible at this early date to speak of Germany as having 
a definite economic shape, Bizonia can be ranked in the same 
group. A system of uncontrolled prices was introduced there 
after currency reform with the exception of a few basic foodstuffs, 
However, the free economy has hitherto been supported by a 
novel subsidy, arising from the fact that until now only the low 
internal price has been paid for food imports, regardless of their 
actual cost. The progress of Germany in the first year of Marshall 
aid has been the most spectacular of all, bearing in mind that it 
started from an extraordinarily low level. The improvement is 
largely due to currency reform, but the success of that operation 
was Overwhelmingly dependent on Marshal] Aid. 

Even France, the customary delinquent in financial matters, 
has made progress, and the apparent arrival of a turning point in 
the French economy has perhaps done more to strengthen 
American confidence in the Marshall Plan than any other single 
factor. The transformation was late but dramatic. Not until 
early this year was the crisis broken by a combination of good 
deeds and good luck: the Marshall Plan continued to provide a 
substantial import surplus, the French harvest was exceptionally 
fine, and the Government managed to abide by its sound intentions 
of restricting credit and balancing the budget. It was this general 
atmosphere of energetic endeavour that assured the success of the 
recent reconstruction loan. 

Although in all the Marshall nations inflation appears to have 
been checked, the danger is far from being permanently averted. 
The two basic postulates of a recovery that will permit the 
Marshall group again to become self-supporting carry with them 
further threats to financial stability. In order to pay their way, 
every one of the member nations must vigorously expand exports 
while at the same time executing a very large investment pro- 
gramme aimed at an increase of industrial production. But if 
these efforts are allowed to generate more inflation, then they will 
defeat the purpose of the recovery programme. Financial stability 
can be retained only by a great increase in the volume of savings 
brought about either by voluntary self-sacrifice or by a ru 
fiscal policy of budget surpluses. The investment programmes 
the 19, which in some cases are planned to absorb as much as 25 
per cent of the national income, must produce a surplus of put- 
chasing power in the hands of wage earners unless appropriate 
steps are taken to reduce consumption. 


Influence of Investment Programme 


In Sweden the maintenance of a vast investment programme 
without counterbalancing moves to reduce the level of consump- 
tion has made for a barely controlled inflationary tension. 
Similarly the Monnet Plan has demanded from the French 
sacrifices of an order which they were unwilling to 
voluntarily and which the Government was unable to force upon 
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them. Even in the countries where controls have succeeded, it is 

to doubt how long the dykes can be held against the demands 
of the consumer. Elsewhere successful deflationary policies may 
soon be jeopardised by the need to embark on revitalising invest- 
ment programmes. In Belgium, and even more urgently in Italy, 
government expenditure on investment cannot be postponed much 
longer. 

This dilemma throws into new relief the significance of 
American overseas investment outside the ERP scheme. Europe’s 
efforts to modernise and develop industry are likely to endanger 
the anti-inflationary movement unless the gap between saving 
and investment is bridged with the help of private American 
jending. 

The attempts to achieve financial stability have also encountered 
one further obstacle wherever they have shown any serious indica- 
tions of accomplishing their purpose. Both popular and business 
opinion have tended to regard anything less than full employment 
as a storm cloud portending catastrophic depression. This 
nervousness in Europe is undoubtedly a hangover from pre- 
war days, but the tendency to see a depression in every unsold 
motor car may well become an important psychological obstruc- 
tion during 1949. 

If these fears of recession are encouraged then Europe 
will have forfeited much of its gains in the war against 
inflation. Unless internal stability is first consolidated, there can 
be no hope of balancing internationa]l accounts either by export 
production schemes or by tinkering with currencies in the direction 
of devaluation vis-a-vis the dollar. 


(Concluded.) 


Austerity for Japan 


[By A CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO] 


THe expert has finally taken over from the soldier in Japan. 
General MacArthur, a fine strategist and an inspiring military 
Jeader, with General Marquat, head of the Occupation Economic 
and Scientific Section and an able and courageous anti-aircraft 
gunnery expert in the Pacific War, have at last been replaced 
by Mr Joseph M. Dodge, a neat, precise banker from Michigan. 
It is still only a concealed change. Mr Dodge, crinkling his 
eyes behind his rimless spectacles, explains that he is only 
“financial adviser.” General MacArthur is still the Supreme 
Commander. All the road traffic is still halted outside his head- 
quarters, opposite the green moat and ancient pines of the Imperial 
Palace, when he leaves for lunch with his throttle-roaring Honour 
Guard of jeeps. He will continue to sign Occupation directives, 
to submit reports vainly recommending that more troops be sent 
to Japan and to issue woollen undershirts to Japanese farmers 
as a reward for supplying their full quota of rice. 


But no one is really in any doubt of the new power behind 
the throne in Tokyo, nor of the extreme dissatisfaction in Wash- 
ington with the sluggish progress of real economic recovery in 
Japan under the soldiers. The general index of industrial pro- 
duction (1930-34100) is only 64, while the index of textile 
production is as low as 2§.7. 


“Tt is the height of folly,” says Mr. Dodge, “to point with pride to 
an increasing production index or to increasing exports which may 
actually represent only increased US aid, increased subsidies and 
increased deficits. . . . There must be a tightening-up of the allocation 
of raw materials, and a closer relation of their use to the ends needed— 
to prevent their dissipation to purely domestic economy... . What 
Japan needs and what the United States wants, is the kind of con- 
structive internal action which will answer the question of Japanese 
self-support and hasten the end of US aid... . Japan’s problems can 
be met only by increased production at less cost, sound fiscal and 
monetary policies, increased exports and a continued domestic self- 
denial. Japan’s (current) internal policies are neither rational nor 
realistic. Its feet are not on the ground, It is walking on stilts. One 
stilt is built from external aid received from the United States, the 
other from internal subsidies. If the stilts are high enough, you can 
break your leg or your neck getting down. The time to begin to 

> 


thorten the stilts is now.’ 


All this is, of course, sound, realistic, threatening talk, with 
a proper expert’s warning for Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida’s 
new Conservative government.' But it presages also the sort of 
action and development for which the Japanese Communists are 
devoutly praying. It implies austerity, hard work, unemployment, 
Streamlining of the traditional Japanese bureaucracy and an 
eventual review and curtailment of seit cod oe 
Services for the Japanese people. By agreeable coir 
sets a highly soecebans orogieitiie for 1949, which is the Year 
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of the Ox in Japan—the second year in the Oriental cycle of 
twelve years. 

“The Year of the Ox,” as explained by the venerable head 
priest of Kyoto’s Kenninji Temple, who one fears has never heard 
of Mr Dodge, “is the year of patience, hard work, self-sacrifice, 
discipline and steady progress. This will be the real year of sturdy 
preparation and foundation-laying, of slow, stubborn recovery, 
which will leap to great national achievement in 1950—the Year 
of the Tiger.” 

The Japanese Communists do not believe that the Japanese 
people will relish or even plod along with this new Dodge pro- 
gramme for the Year of the Ox. They foresee a golden year for 
themselves, fomenting strikes and organising the unemployed. 

Prime Minister Yoshida is the ideal man to enforce Mr Dodge’s 
austerity plan. Had there been no occupation, Yoshida himself 
would have been the first Japanese leader to apply the new, tough 
American retrenchment policy. He will make a Japanese virtue 
of Dodge necessity with a broad grin and a deep bow. As for 
the Communists, Yoshida-san believes he can deal with them 
adequately. “There is,” he has said, “only one way to handle 
the Communists: Crush them.” Mr Dodge will not intervene 
to check or dampen Yoshida-san’s resolution. He said: 

“It must not be overlooked that government investments and expen- 
diture are rarely as productive as private investments and expenditures 
of the same amount. In a shortage economy, every resource, whether 
money, labour or material, drawn off for unnecessary or non-produc- 
tive purposes tends to add to inflationary pressures. Therefore the 
question of absolute need, priority of need and the effective use of 
the funds absorbed by taxation and spent by the government have 
equal importance with the principle of their being covered by the 
revenue actually received. There should be general recognition that 
an increasing part of the national output will be needed for years 
ahead to replace the free goods now coming from the United States, 
which cannot come for ever. If this is to be accomplished, there 
must be less thinking solely in terms of how much US aid will be 
forthcoming and more thinking of increased production, decreased 
costs and greater exports. 

“To substantially increase exports will require continued limitations 
on domestic consumption and an emphasis on the needs of the exports 
consumer rather than that of the domestic consumer. While the 
domestic need for consumer and capital goods is real and apparent, 
internal rehabilitation and expansion necessarily falls into second place 
behind the need for a priority of exports. The objective must be to 
achieve self-support so as to warrant continuation of U.S. aid and 
ultimately create the conditions favourable for foreign credits.” 

This is admirable and elementary economic logic. For four 
years MacArthur, the soldier, has said much the same thing in 
loftier terms and windier sentences—without successful result. It 
now remains to be seen whether Dodge, the banker, can achieve 
better results. The Communists certainly will wish him luck 
part of the way in the hope of thwarting him ultimately all the 
way. And, in the background, smoothly exploiting these Com- 
munist hopes, will still be lined up the bland, bowing ranks of 
the old-style Japanese bureaucrats and permanent officials, who 
baffled and bemused the soldiers, and who, in the event of over- 
hardening of the American heart, will inevitably murmur to the 
expert: “So sorry, plis, but if no American money, maybe Japan 
go Communist.” 
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Crisis in Italian Labour 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


Tie curves of economic process in Italy degenerate frequently 
into political zigzags. There is a trend towards equilibrium in 
State finance and in the currency issue—bur too often this is 
interrupted by the extortion, under threat of paralysing strikes, 
of huge uncovenanted disbursements of the bureaucracy. The 
present official figure for unemployment is just below two millions. 
It includes 344,0c0 young people in search of their first job. 
Economic recovery, if it is happening, is not drawing these 
surplus citizens into production nor preparing for the absorption 
of the extra full half million who ripen to working age each year. 
If there is in “capitalist” circles some smug talk of economic 
recovery which overlooks the unemployed, Communist agitation 
is first, foremost and almost exclusively concerned with forcing 
up the payment and strengthening the security of the employed, 
whose political support is most valuable to them, and whose 
appetite is a weapon in the cause of unsettlement. The 
unemployed languish in 1 void between the area of recovery and 
the area of agitation. 

The antagonism of the employing and the employed classes in 
Italy is in itself sharp enough to hinder, though not perhaps to 
frustrate, economic recovery. There is a common psychological 
factor im the recurrent physical fights on the floor of the Chamber 
of Deputies, as in the unending series of accusations and rebutts 
in the correspondence between the Confederation of Industry and 
the General Confederation of Labour on wages and working 
conditions. Even when formal agreement has been reached on 
some issue (as happened in 1947 in regard to the laying-off of 
redundant labour in North Italian factories), the execution of the 
agreement was an endless series of detailed tussies. Studying the 
local press of Italy one learns to regard it as normal that 
factories should be picketed by workers, that the police should 
enter by night armed to the teeth and discover hoards of arms 
and bombs, that managing directors should occasionally be 
besieged in their offices. Refined varieties of the labour struggle 
tollow each other like Paris fashions—trom “ non-collaboration ” 
(when the worker will not stir a finger except under specific and 
detailed instruction) to the “ chess-board strike” (tools downed 
tor an hour a day) to the “ sobbing strike” (tools downed for 
filteen minutes an hour). 

How serious is this “anarchy”? It is indeed disquieting to 
read statisucs of disputes numbered by the hundred, to browse 
among calculations as to how many of these have a “ political” 
cause, and to study computations of man-hours lost by the ten 
million. But one notes that the Fiat concern, which has had 
the richest and most continuous experience of everyone of these 
types of combat, has during the last year stepped up its produc- 
t1on and earned a conspicuous profit. Somebody has computed 
that all these fancy contests, togetner with the lightning local 
strikes which periodically disturb the life of towns, have inter- 
rupted production less than the prosaic and unpolitical strikes of 
Great Britain in the same period. It is the drought, bringing a 
reduction of available industrial power, and not the sobbing strike, 
that appears as a threat to this year’s production totals. 


Pressure of Population 


If the problem of Italy were simply to attain economic 
equilibrium for a stable population, the necessary recovery might 
be achieved notwithstanding the friction between the economic 
classes. The essential problem is, however, the much greater one 
which Fascism vainly attacked by the methods of labour repression, 
trustification, autarky, and imperialism ; it is the problem of a 
population outgrowing with cumulative exuberance its availability 
of land and capital. It would be optimistic to doubt that the 
Fascist methods today once again appear reasonable and natural 
to a considerable portion of the employers. The counterpart to 
that mentality is a working class organisation dominated by 
doctrinaires and fanatics, intent upon clearing away established 
religion, “ bourgeois ” culture, property rights, and constitutional 
checks and balances. 

Such was the spirit of the long underground war of Com- 
munism against Fascism ; its overt struggle against the present 
order of things is conducted in identical terms, because 
the de Gasperi Government, and the present possessing and 
directing classes are held to have taken up the full heritage of 
the ruthless Fascist plutocracy. The past record and personality 
of de Gasperi and of many of his Ministers makes it absurd to 
regard them as personal reactionaries, though the bitter truculence 
of the Communists have in Italy as in the world at large tempted 
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liberal minded men to resuscitate the tarnished slogans of 
Fascism, But for more than one reason the present de Gasper) 
Government in its year of existence has deterred the energetic 
pursuit of the social reforms to which its precedents commit jy. 
Those of its own followers and present allies who are most warmly 
concerned with social progress have felt it impossible to display 
an impatience which would have been welcomed by the 
Communists. 


Tension in the Trade Unions 


It was apparent from the moment of the elections of 
April, 1948, that the situation of the Trade Unions, commanded 
by the bitter and intransigent Communist opposition, com. 
promised the national political leadership of de Gasperi by 
denying to his Government the minimum of proletarian suppor 
necessary for any bold policy. The General Contederation of 
Labour, as it presented itself in 1948, was historically and 
juridically a forced growth. The two “ TUCs” of pre-Fascisg 
Italy, Socialist and Catholic, ceased to exist in 1925. In 1943 
several groups in Naples, Bari and Salerno proclaimed themselyes 
to be their reincarnations. In 1944, in Rome, a trio of 
Communist, Socialist and Christian Democratic  syndicalists 
announced, not without protests from other quarters, that they 
had jointly established a legitimate successor—the CGIL. The 
constitution of this body, which received strong Allied support, 
displayed the usual exquisite Italian symmetry, the higher Organs 
being theoretically built up by successive phases of proportional 
representation from subordinate bodies. In practice the electoral 
system is chaotically variczgated, with the principal controls firmly 
held by Communists. In the summer of 1948 there were wide 
agitations inside the CGIL for an overhaul of its statute and of 
the routine of its elections. Then, by a sudden decision, the 
leading Catholic syndicalists broke away, and having wrested a 
proportion of the funds from the Communist Secretary-General, 
Giuseppe di Vittorio, they set up their own LCGIL (Free Con- 
federation of Italian Labour). This has obtained the affiliation 
of the bulk of some black coated groups, but of a moderate 
minority of manual workers. Inside the old CGIL there remained 
the syndicalist organisers of the Social Democrat and Republican 
parties, aggrieved at the departure of the Catholics but in stout 
and steadily growing opposition to the Communists the official 
or “Nenni” Socialists also showing periodic flickers of indepen- 
dence. Results of the periodic elections in subordinate bodies 
are claimed by the opponents of the Communists to be showing 
a steady loss of votes for the latter. The tension inside the CGIL 
has become unbearable and new developments are imminent, 


Restrictions on Strikes 


During April, a “ Syndica! Constituent Assembly,” of all the 
minority parties (not including, at present, the official Socialists), 
will deliberate on the possibility of forming a united non-confes- 
sional and, of course, anti-Communist General Confederation. 
This movement synchronises with pressure in the leading Govern- 
ment party for the promulgation of a law on strikes. The new 
republican constitution lays it down that there is a right to strike 
subject to the provisions of law. A new law is therelore cailed 
tor by the implication of the Constitution itself, and may take the 
form of obliging Labour organisations to consult then own 
members exhaustively before ordering strikes. Another measure 
in view, on which passions run no less high, concerns the con- 
version of the employment exchanges, hitherto conducted 4s 
emanations of the General Confederation, mto organs of the state. 

The attempt to create a great non-Communist syndical organisa- 
tion is one aspect, but perhaps the most important, of the attempt 
of the liberal minded torces of Italy to throw up a progressive 
democratic leadership capable of coping with its grave problems. 
The claim of the Christian Democratic Party to be already pro- 
viding that leadership is natural, for Alcide de Gasperi has dis- 
played a high degree of tenacity and courage. The Party's 
political dominance rests, however, upon election results which 
were registered in the heat of a defensive crusade against Com- 
munism. It could hardly be maintained beyond the present 
parliamentary term if the Government’s record, in three or fout 
years’ time, were limited to having kept the existing economic 
system ticking over with the help of ERP, while the unemployed 
piled up in the cities and in the countryside vainly longing for 
a chance to emigrate. From an Italy now firmly aligned with the 
west, it seems natural to expect a vigorous campaign for the 
solution of its deep seated problems. The emergence of 4 
labour movement capable of standing up to the threats of reaction 
without continually risking war would be the most hopeful con- 
ceivable symptom of national sanity. 
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are taking 
over ! 


As soon as 
Flectro-matic Road 
Signals are enlisted 
in the “ force ” they 
are ready for per- 


manent traffic duty. 





This leads to a con- 
siderable saving in police man-power, releasing men for 
other duties where the human element is indispensable. 


taattiatis can save 
LECTRO-MATIC : 
muacranttee Police 
- ’ Man-power 


@ AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
Al) 





MELBOURNE ROUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 TEMPLE Bar 4506 
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Here is the man with an eye on 

the future ; he’s heard all about BEA’s 
new service to Dusseldorf (five times 
weekly). He flew BEA on his 


trip to Frankfurt, too. 





=: 


Return fares—Dusseldorf: £18.0.0, 
Frankfurt: £23.4.0. Reservations: 
principal travel agents (no booking 
fee), local BEA offices, or 

Dorland Hall, Regent Street, $.W.1. 


(Tel.: GERrard 9833.) 





BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


The place of Hoower Limited in the national life! 


‘Today, in practically every branch of the national life, Hoover is playing a vital part — 


a part which is rapidly increasing in importance every year. 


IN THE HOME Over 2,000,000 British homes are cleaned by Hoover 


Cleaners, and already there is an enormous demand for the Hoover Electric 


Washing Machine recently introduced. Hoover Motors and other equipment are 


also being used for many types of domestic appliances. 


PERIVALE, 


IN INDUSTRY Supplies of Hoover Fractional Horse Power Motors, Shaded 
Pole Motors, Plastic Commutators and Switches, are being delivered in increasing 
quantities to manufacturers of all types of industrial, agricultural, domestic and 
commercial equipment. New uses for Hoover products are being discovered all 


the time. 


IN THE EXPORT TRADE Even before the war, Hoover had a very large 


export business, but now, since the war, Hoover have pushed up their Sterling 


exports over 1,500 per cent. They are now exporting Cleaners, Washing Machines 


and F.H.P. Motors to all parts of the world. New Hoover markets are constantly 


being developed. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Factories at 


MIDDLESEX - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - MERTHYR TYDFIL - HIGH WYCOMBE 
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Balancing ‘the Capital Budget 


WEEK’S reflection has done nothing to modify the public’s 

first impression that the Chancellor has produced 
a grimly austere Budget. Yet, for all its austerity, this Budget 
did suggest to those who delved into its underlying accounting 
that Sir Stafford had departed quite significantly from the strict 
economic principles laid down in the Economic Survey. Now 
that the annual Budget has been put in its rightful place as an 
integral part of economic policy and is indeed intended to be 
the balancing item in Ne accounts for the national economy 
as a whole, the first test ought to be its adequacy to ensure such 
a balance—a balance achieved without either inflation or detla- 
tion. This is in fact the only test of the new technique, 
described in these columns last week as the “ national income 
approach.” In principle, it is a particularly valuable test, 
because it enables the adequacy of the Budget—in this its 
primary function—to be measured quantitatively. In practice, 
unfortunately, the art of statistical estimation and analysis of 
other vital quantities in the account is still so immature that 
no precision is possible. Each successive National income 
White Paper makes improvements upon its predecessor, but 
these very improvements, by necessitating large revisions of 
earlier figures, often tend to increase the doubts about the 
validity of the whole analysis. 

So long as these imperfections and uncertainties remain, no 
Chancellor can be expected to mould his policy strictly accord- 
ing to the statisticians’ estimates. The fact that this year’s 
Budget seemed at first glance to have departed from them rather 
substantially was not, therefore, regarded as any proof of its 
inadequacy. Rather was it interpreted partly as a sign that 
the estimates might be wrong and partly as a recognition that 
in amy case there were practical limits to the degree of austerity 
which could be imposed. It now appears, however, from 
further figures given by the Economic Secretary to the Treasury 
this week, that neither of these deductions was wholly justified. 
{t is clear that the departure from the formula for strict disin- 
flationary budgeting has been less marked than most experts at 
first supposed. This Budget, judged by the statistical tech- 
nique, promises to exert approximately the same disinflationary 
effect as last year’s did. 

This approach to budgeting is still so unfamiliar to the general 
public that it seems desirable, before examining the figures, 
briefly to explain again the underlying principles. In this 
current calendar year, Britain’s overseas account as a whole is 
expected to be approximately in equilibrium. The only goods 
and services available for all domestic purposes— for meeting 
the current demands of the Government and other public 
authorities, for the maintenance and necessary extension of the 
nation’s capital equipment, and for the ordinary needs of con- 
sumers—will therefore be the national output. This gross 
national output has its monetary counterpart in the gross 
national income which is earned by those who produce it. In 
real terms, the goods and services needed to meet the estimated 
demands of public authorities and the programme of gross 
formation of capital will be duly available only if consumers 
are content to absorb no more than the residual portion of the 
whole gross product. 

In money terms, the prior claimants will satisfy their esti- 
mated needs and the whole demands will be met without 
inflation only if the community abstains from spending a portion 
of its gross income equal to the Government spendings and in- 


vestment outlays combined. If the current expenditure of 
public authorities were just balanced by their current receipts 
from taxation, rates and social insurance contributions, this 
would mean that spontaneous private saving out of income 
would have to equal the total gross outlay on capital formation 
(including such part of that outlay as is undertaken by the 
Government). Unfortunately, there is at present no possibility 
of an equilibrium on such a basis. Private savings fall far 
short of the projected capital programme. To ensure, there- 
fore, that the community does not bid for a larger volume of 
resources than is available (at the present level of prices), and 
thereby cause a corresponding pressure of inflation, the Govera- 
ment must make up, through the medium of the Budget, for 
the deficiency in private savings. The taxation it abstracts from 
private incomes must exceed by this margin the amount it needs 
for its own current expenditure, It is in this sense that the 
Budget is, or should be, the balancing item in the nation’s 
capital account. 

How far will this year’s Budget achieve such a balance? In 
applying this test, there are, unhappily, other difficulties besides 
those caused by the uncertainties in the official estimates. All 
the estimates of national output, income, investment and savings 
are framed for calendar years, and so either underlap or overlap 
the Budget figures. Secondly, they embrace in the public 
sector all public authorities (including the social insurance 
funds), and are not restricted to the central Government. 
Thirdly, they distinguish strictly between current and capital 
items, according to “real” (as distinct from monetary) con- 
cepts appropriate to an equation such as that described above. 
In consequence, the strict current-account surplus of public 
authorities, as defined for the purpose of this analysis, differs 
widely from the Budget surplus on the conventional reckoning, 
and differs, too, from both the other types of central Government 
surplus to which the Chancellor referred last week. What he 
called the “ overall” surplus, computed after charging all cen- 
tral Government outlays (whether current or capital), is 
irrelevant for this purpose, since the capital portions figure in 
the nation’s capital account as part of the total of investment 
to be financed. Even the Chancellor’s “ true revenue ” surplus 
(derived from the new “alternative classification” of the Ex- 
chequer Return, which seeks to separate capital from revenue) 
is not the quantity required. 

This confusion in Government accounting, which constantly 
leads even expert observers astray, explains the false impression 
conveyed last week. The Economic Survey had demonstrated 
that, if inflation is to be avoided in 1949, the combined total 
of the Budget surplus and personal savings would need to be 
about the same as it was last year. And since, in the absence 
of inflation, personal savings could scarcely be counted upon to 
make any larger contribution than it did in 1948, this meant 
that the Budget surplus—or, rather, the combined surplus of 
public authorities as a whole—would need to be of approx 
mately the same size as it was last year. Yet, for the fiscal yeat 
1949-50, the effect of the Chancellor’s proposals will be to 
reduce the central Government’s surplus from £831 million 
to £470 million on the conventional basis, from £352 million 
to £14 million if all Government receipts and expenditure are 
taken into account, and from £684 million to £492 million on 
the above-line basis shown in the alternative classification. AS 
was pointed out in an article in these columns last week, this 
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jgst surplus, which the Chancellor calls “ the true revenue ” 
surplus, approaches most nearly to the definition required by the 
pew technique of analysis. There is still, however, a considerable 
discrepancy between the two concepts ; and, unfortunately, it 
js one that no outside investigator can readily eliminate. As 
indicated here last week, a rough adjustment did, indeed, sug- 
gest that the true surplus would prove to have been reduced a 
deal less steeply than the decline of £192 million in the 
“true revenue ” surplus had generally been taken to imply. But 
it was scarcely envisaged that the reduction would be so small 
as that shown by the official estimates released this week. 
These estimates, based on calendar years, take the form of a 
revision of the forecasts of the nation’s capital account given 
in the Economic Survey. The most important of these tables 
(Table 25 in the Survey) was reproduced in The Economist 
on March roth, and a slightly rearranged version of the corre- 
sponding table from the National Income White Paper (Cmd. 
7649). showing the same items in much greater detail for 1948, 
(without, of course, any forecast for 1949) was printed in last 


REVENUE AccouNT OF Pupiic AutTHoritigEs, 1948 ann 1949 
(Table 24 of Economie Survey revised) 
({ Million) 


| Forecast 

















} for 1949 | 
eee | Forecast 
< 
Rev 1948 | at | at | Expenditure ste] Fa ree 
1948- | 1949- | | Eud-Toe 
49 50 | | I rices 
| Tax Tax 
Rate Kates | | 
| | 
Divot taxes .....0: 1,997 2,160 | 2,175 , Current expenditure on | 
Indirect taxes ...... 2,265 | 2,185 | 2,155 goods and services . 514 | 2,040 
-|———|-—_——| Subsidies... ......... §15 515 
4,162 | 4,345 | 4,330 | 
Income fron perty | | | Transfer payments :-— | 
Ineon ) pro- | } | Secial Security pay- 
perty & trading, | ments 65. sas) oe {| 506 | 585 
ely sy ee 130 130 War pensions, etc. . 157 | 150 
less Dy 1... |~600 |+585 |~585 | ——-!- 
| | A 3,092 3,290 
| | Transfers to private | 
I | Capital Account : \ 
War damage pay- | 
i | | ments, LPT re- j 
| funds and doctors’ | 
compensation ... | 179 | 185 
| | Total current expendi- | | 
i a re [A201 3,475 
| | | 1948- 1949- 
\ 49 56 
| | | | Tax Tax 
| | | | Rates Rates 
| | Surplus on Current | 
} pa 427 415 400 
Current Revenue .... | 3,698 (3,890 |3,875 | Current expenditure 
| | plus surplus ....... 3,698 | 3,890 3,875 





week’s issue. This second table, it was pointed out, significantly 
tevised the Economic Survey’s figures of personal savings, to 
allow for an error made there in the apportionment of tax 
reserves between companies and individuals. The new analysis, 
given by the Economic Secretary in answer to a question in 
Parliament on Monday, makes correspondi.g adjustments in 
the Survey’s forecasts for 1949 and, since these forecasts were 
based upon the pre-Budget rates of taxation, adds a further 


- column giving the corresponding forecasts at post-Budget rates. 


The new tables are reproduced on this page. In the first, the only 
revisions are in the prospective yield from taxation and in the 
resultant surplus. They are not, of course, identical with the 
forecast of the effects of tax changes given in the Budget speech 
and in the Financial Statement, since these related to fiscal 
years. But the effects now estimated for the calendar year—an 
increase of £15 million in the yield from direct taxes and a 
reduction of £30 million in that from indirect—are evidently in 
Strict conformity with the Budget statement. The result is a re- 
duction of £15 million in the true surplus on current account, 
fer public authorities as a whole, to £400 million. At this level, 
the estimate is merely £27 million less than the corresponding 
surplus realised in the calendar year 1948. 

This is so insignificant a difference by contrast with even the 
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smallest of the changes shown in the surplus of the Central 
Government on the Chancellor’s three alternative definitions 
that, at first glance, it is almost bound to arouse further sus- 
picion about the reliability of the underlying estimates. It needs 
to be borne in mind, however, that this strict current-account 
surplus computed on the “ national income” basis excludes 
many items which figure in the Exchequer return. Because of 
these exclusions, the true surplus is not affected, for example, 
by the prospective fall in receipts from surplus stores (by £55 
million in the current fiscal year), or by the declines in trading 
services (by £10 million), miscellaneous receipts (by £110 mil- 
hon) or by the change in the complicated adjustment made to 
allow for last year’s advance payment to Argentina (equivalent, 
in the current fiscal year, to a reduction in revenue of £78 
million). It should be noted, however, that such items as these 
are also excluded from the “true revenue” surplus as com- 
puted in the alternative classification. The difference between 
this surplus and the “national income” surplus of public 
authorities would appear to arise, therefore, mainly from the 
latter’s inclusion of the surpluses in the current accounts of the 
National Insurance funds and local authorities. In 1948 these 
subsidiary surpluses amounted respectively to £105 million (an 
increase of £25 million) and £18 million (an increase of {£12 
million) ; in the aggregate they will certainly be appreciably 
larger than this in the current year. 

Allowance for such factors as these evidently explains only 
part of the discrepancy between the two sets of figures. The 
remainder, it must be presumed, is explained by the change in 
the accounting period from the fiscal to the calendar year. This 
particular adjustment is probably the most important of all. 
Indeed, one might hazard a guess that if the adjustment had 
been made in the reverse direction, by translating the national 
income figures from the calendar to the fiscal year, the reduction 
in the resultant true surplus on current account of public 
authorities would have been appreciably larger than the {27 
million estimated for the calendar year. In the first three months 
of 1949 the Chancellor reaped a bumper harvest from taxation, 
and it seems improbable that he will do as well in the first three 
months of 1950. 


Even so, it must be conceded that, judged by the available 
data, with all their possibilities of statistical error, this Budget 
passes the tests of sound disinflationary policy much more 
satisfactorily than might have been expected a few months ago. 


ComBINED CapiTaL Account, 1948 anp 1949 
(Table 25 of Economic Survey revised) 
: (£ Million) 





























- freee rete pe eae 
Forecast | lp 
| for 1949 oan 
— 148 | — 1948 | 1% 
at at | at 
1948- | 1949 | | ots 
49 | 5&0 | 19048 
Tax | Tax Pelaes 
Rates | — 
| { if oa 
bi 4G a eae ae | 
Current surplus of Public | Gross capital formation | | 
Authorities .....2..... 415 | 400 ME ROMEG nib onc once ot , 2,352 | 2,330 
Transfers to Private | Plus external investment | 
Capital Account ....... | 179} 185) 188 (foreign balance) ..... —1200 | .. 
Additions to company 
tax reserves* ......... 165 140 90 
Depreciation allowances .. | 825 | 900 | 980 
Undistributed profits .... | 540} 575 | 578 
Personal savingst ...... | 6 | 115 | 130 
| 2,232 | 2,330 | 2330 bras 2,330 


* Revised as explained in note 26 on page 50 of Cmd. 7649, National Income and Expenditure 
of the United Kingdom, 1946 to 1948. 


+ The figures of personal savings are balancing items; that shown for 1949 is not a forecast 
but depends upon the assumptions made about the other items, 


Until the Economic Survey estimates appeared, most people 
feared that even an approximate disinflationary equilibrium 
would not be attainable without substantial increases in taxation 
—in default of the large cuts in expenditure which evidently 
were not in prospect. 


For the benefit of those who may glance back at the corres- 
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ponding estimates made at this time last year, it is perhaps 
worth noting that the prospective true surplus of £400 million 
for the current year 1949 happens to be exactly the same figure 
as was estimated for 1948. This is no more than a statistical 
accident—-as is apparent, for example, from the fact that the 
surplus twelve months ago was computed before charging the 
so-called “transfers to private capital account” (i.e. war 
damage payments, EPT refunds and doctors’ compensation, 
which in 1948 actually required £179 million), whereas this 
year’s prospective surplus is arrived at after charging an esti- 
mated £185 million for these purposes, 

The result of the whole analysis is that, if in the aggregate 
all other items in the combined capital account were to conform 
with the forecast, personal saving (including additions to tax 
reserves) would need to rise from the £96 million now estimated 
for 1948 to £130 million. When it is realised that there are 
wide possibilities of error in many of the major items in the 
account, and that any cumulative errors must pile up in the 
residual item represented by personal savings, it is evident that 
no firm conclusions can be drawn from differences in this 
residual of up to, say, £50 million in either direction. As the 
national income statisticians themselves point out, the estimates 


Too Many O 


OME of the difficulties of evolving, out of the various national 

plans for expanding the steel industries of western Europe, 
anything that will resemble an internationally co-ordinated steel 
development plan were discussed in an article on April 2nd. 
Questions no less awkward surround the plans for petroleum 
refinery and development. These are even more grandiose than 
the steel plans, and the relationship of the oil refinery plans to 
strictly economic requirements is even more uncertain. Further, 
European aspirations towards self-sufficiency in the processing 
of oil touch American interests in a tender spot, 

It is partly for this last reason that the European oil plans 
have been the first group of basic industrial development pro- 
jects to run into serious difficulties with the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration. The requirements for oil expansion in 
the 1948-49 programme, like the requirements for steel develop- 
ment, were submitted to the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation in Paris on American insistence, 
and so late in the American fiscal year that the only course 
seemed to be to give them the quickest (perhaps even the most 
perfunctory) review possible. But since the Americans made it 
clear that luxuriant growths would meet with disfavour, some 
pruning of the refinery plans was attempted, and last month 
a number of Italian and French refinery projects became the 
first victims of European co-ordination of capital investment. 
They seem likely to be joined by other projects, if they have not 
found company already. These disappointments give rise to 
a critical review of the whole refinery programme for the year. 

To describe the process of discussion and bargaining that fol- 
lowed as “co-ordinated planning of investment ” would clearly 
be premature. A compromise was reached, but when the com- 
promise was submitted to ECA for approval, ECA sent it back 
with the request that OEEC should think again. The oil plans 
had, therefore, to be reviewed once more in Paris. They may 
ultimately be pruned further, but there is no sign yet of agree- 
ment between the OEEC and the ECA points of view—if, 
indeed, two defined points of view can be said to exist. 
The confusion is great on either side. Some American spokes- 
men have, however, been free with their comments and have 
shown clearly enough what the nature of their objection is ; and 
it has become evident that the questions at issue will be excep- 
tionally difficult to solve. 

Since the war, two considerations have influenced the Euro- 
pean governments to promote domestic refining projects on an 
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of personal saving are “extremely unreliable.” If the figures 
were to be taken at face value, the most that could be said ig 
that, whereas last year’s Budget seemed at first to be perhaps a 
shade more disinflationary than was. strictly necessary (but 
was later diluted by extra-budgetary action), this year’s Budget 
seems to lean just a little in the opposite direction, By the 
same token, this would mean for the security markets that in 
the absence of compensating changes in monetary policy, the 
pressure of borrowers upon the available supply of capital woulg 
tend to be just a little stronger. But, in view of the imperfec. 
tions of the data, it is not really wise to try to push the statistical 
analysis to such fine conclusions as these. 

In any case, this prospective narrowing of the surplus makes 
very little allowance for the effects of a probable slackening in 
the tempo of economic activity. A single illustration from 
among the many probable repercussions will suffice to make 
this point clear. If the difficulties with which British exporters 
are now faced in overseas markets were to turn the present 
assumed equilibrium in the nation’s external account as a whole 
into a deficit of only £50 million for the year, that net “ relief ” 
would be more than sufficient to balance the whole domestic 
capital account with personal saving at only last year’s level, 


il Refineries? 


ambitious scale. The first was the prospect that the world’s oil 
processing capacity would for years to come lag behind the rising 
demand for petroleum products. The use of oil continues to 
expand not only absolutely but also in relation to the use of 
other sources of energy, and almost every national plan for 
industrial expansion assumes that a large part of the additional 
energy required for higher industrial and agricultural output 
will be furnished by oil. Refining capacity had, therefore, 
become an absolute world shortage, and it was generally assumed 
that the shortage would continue. High prices made the refinery 
projects appear commercially attractive as well. In making 
their plans to overcome this shortage for themselves, the Euro- 
pean countries also sought to alleviate another shortage—the 
shortage of foreign currency and particularly of dollars—by 
replacing their imports of refined petroleum products with im- 
ports of crude oil to be refined at home. Indeed, the French 
and Italian plans go further and lead quite clearly to the con- 
clusion that the sponsoring countries will eventually enter the 
international oil trade themselves, importing crude oil and re- 
exporting refined products. 

The expansion of home refining, if carried far enough, would 
lead to important changes in the international oil trade. A 
paper read by Messrs. Oliver Thompson and P. M. de Veulle 
to the Institute of Petroleum last month pointed out that oil is, 
in volume and in value, the most important commodity in inter- 
national trade ; the volume handled in international trade last 
year was 150 million tons, and the value was about $3,500 
million. Petroleum is produced in about 20 countries. But 
the international trade is conducted almost entirely by Ameti- 
can, British, and British-Dutch companies which operate on 3 
world-wide scale. The method of operation of these companies 
gives them great advantages. The elaborate modern refineries 
not only yield direct economies in operating cost, but also 
enable the refining company to vary the range of its petroleum 
products to meet the changing requirements of the consumet. 
These variations of refining practice are not unlimited, but 
undertakings which serve an extensive market can also hope to 
meet the difficulty by spreading their products from one country 
to another, balancing the needs of the various countries (which 
differ widely from product to product) against each other, 9 
that the total needs are economically met. A local undertaking 
with a local market, particularly in a small country, is therefore 
at a disadvantage. To offset its disadvantage it may have to 
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gubsidies or protection which—because of the capital that has 

sunk and the political considerations that may be involved 
_ it will probably get ; so that the cost of an uneconomic enter- 
prise may eventually have to be borne by the taxpayer or the 
consumer. 

Mere concern for the consumer’s interests could not, perhaps, 
by itself have precipitated a Crisis in the European recovery pro- 
gramme. But in this case economic good sense appears to 
coincide with some important trading interests. Changes in 
the world oil markets in the past few months have brought home 
sharply to the oil industry the facts that demand will not per- 
manently exceed supply, that price levels are not immune, and 
that the growth of the oil trade may not continue so rapidly 
and so uniformly that excessive or indiscriminate capital invest- 
ments can be borne without strain. 

The world outlook of the oil industry changed profoundly 
in 1948, and the effects of the change are only now being felt. 
In the United States oil market (which still handles more oil 
than the rest of the world put together) signs have been accu- 
mulating that supply has for the present caught up with demand, 
and may even have outstripped it. The American oil industry, 
which had experienced an increase of 10.9 per cent in domestic 
demand in 1947, made great efforts last year and succeeded in 
expanding its output by 8.5 per cent. This figure takes no 
account of the further efforts of American companies operating 
in the Caribbean and the Middle East, which were partly 
reflected in the increase of crude oil imports into the United 
States from 98 million barrels in 1947 to 129 million barrels 
in 1948. 

United States home demand, however, expanded by only 
§.9 per cent last year, and if the reduction of American exports 
is also taken into account, the total United States demand 
increased by only 4.1 per cent. This was a substantially smaller 
increase than the American oil companies had expected, and 


Selling 
to Australia 
and View Zealand 2 


If you are interested in this trade or in the 
development of industry in these Dominions, you 
will find it worth while to visit Stand P.11 at the 
British Industries Fair (Earl’s Court). The Bank of 
Australasia has set up an information centre there, 
at which a fully qualified staff, including representa- 
tives from Australia and New Zealand, will do 
their best to answer your questions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1435) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 


Head Office : 3 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2, 
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was not enough to absorb the increased supply. Total stocks, 
according to the Bureau of Mines, therefore rose by 106 million 
barrels during the year. An increase of 21 per cent in stocks 
made severe demands on the storage installations. These diffi- 
culties have been enhanced by the uneven movement of Ameri- 
can consumption as between various petroleum products, and in 
particular by the sharp break in demand for heavy fuel oil, 
which the oil trade blames largely on the mild winter. They 
have continued, and have indeed become more marked, in the 
early months of this year. A position has now been reached 
where storage tanks not only for fuel oil but also for gasoline 
are full; only a fine spring and a swift increase in demand 
for motor spirit can save the American oil industry further 
embarrassment. 

Price movements have to some extent reflected these changes. 
Crude oil prices rose sharply in 1946 and 1947; the repre- 
sentative Texas crude price rose from the wartime level of 
$1.25 a barrel to $2.65 by the end of 1947. The prices of 
petroleum products followed. Through the greater part of last 
year a further crude oil increase to $3 a barrel was repeatedly 
predicted, and in the autumn a group of independent companies 
tried to force the increase. They failed, and were obliged 
themselves to revert to the $2.65 level. This price has been 
maintained so far for most qualities, but largely by means of 
sweeping cuts imposed on output by the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission in the last few months. It is by no means certain that 
the price of crude will remain firm. 

Of the petroleum products, heavy fuel oil is the hardest-hit 
in price ; from a peak of $2.46 last autumn, it has fallen to 
$1.25 a barrel today. To cover the resulting refinery losses the 
American companies raised the price of gasoline, but whether 
this increase can be maintained seems doubtful. Gas oil prices 
have fallen by about one-fifth and kerosene by about one-tenth. 

This weakening of prices has occurred at a time when the 
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major oil companies are engaged in development schemes entail- 
ing vast capital expenditures. It has caused them to look more 
critically on their own development schemes, and to show more 
sensitiveness about the prospects of competition. Their scru- 
tiny of the European development plans has shown the effects 
of these influences, and it is probably a healthy thing that they 
should. Inevitably the American oil industry will press for a 
keener review of European refinery schemes which require 
American dollars, ECA guarantees, or supplies of scarce 
American equipment. Important sections of the American 
industry, at least, have begun to take this line. It needs to be 
remembered that other sections are themselves interested in 
some of the schemes for refinery development in Europe, and 
may find it more difficult (at least where their own plans are 
concerned) to be severe. 

Some of the American misgivings were expressed last month 
by Mr Walter J. Levy, petroleum consultant to ECA, in a 
speech in New York. Mr Levy said that the individual “ un- 
screened ” programmes of the European countries called for a 
refining capacity of nearly 66 million tons by 1953. (The 
present total refining capacity of the OEEC countries is about 
24 million tons a year.) At the same time the European 
oil companies—this could only refer to the British and British- 
Dutch companies—proposed to increase their overseas refining 
capacity from §4 million tons to 72 million tons and their crude 
oil production outside Europe from about 75 million to 114 
million tons. 

Mr Levy added that ECA had requested the OEEC countries 
to analyse and adjust the individual programmes “ in line with 
the future needs of the world oil economy.” The programmes 
themselves appeared “ exceedingly optimistic” and might lead 
to Over-expansion: 

We think it would make very little sense to duplicate existing 
facilities unnecessarily. Nor does it appear economically sound 
to expand non-dollar oil production to such an extent that it 
would drive most of the dollar oil out of European markets if 
such displaced dollar oil would in turn drive non-dollar oi! out 
ot dollar markets. In the end nobody would gain. 

Two points of contention emerge from Mr Levy’s remarks. 
The first is how far ECA funds ought to be used to finance the 
overseas development schemes of European oil companies, 
which may compete with American companies similarly 
engaged. The second, and probably the more immediate, is 
how far they should be used to build up a series of national 
refining industries in Europe which promise to be more than 
sufficient for European needs. 

Some of the statistics involved vary umaccountably, but the 
general prospect seems to be that, on the basis of the existing 
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plans, the OEEC countries would have a refining Capacity of 
nearly 66 million tons a year by 1953. They would 

these refineries with 574 million tons of crude oil imported from 
overseas, supplemented by their indigenous crude oil output. 


They would also still be importing 18 million tons of refined 
petroleum products, and would therefore have a handsome 
surplus. Presumably, therefore, the expanded European 
refineries would have to seek outlets in foreign markets for their 
surplus products ; and it is not surprising that, given the special 
structure of the world oil industry and the nature of the trade, 
ECA should feel some reluctance to finance development on 
these lines. Simultaneously with these developments, the inter. 
national oil companies (American, British, and British-Dutch) 
will be carrying out their great expansion programmes overseas, 
and in particular the oil resources of the Middle East will pe 
developed on a vast scale. A great deal of the current and pro. 
jected capital expenditure—in Europe, in the Middle East, and 
in the United States itself—has been planned at a time when 
prices have been high, and it is reasonable that, with prices 
wavering and American stocks piling up, the collective plans 
should be reviewed once more. 

Projects which would bring the aggregate refining Capacity to 
50 million tons a year have been included—some, it appears, 
prematurely—in the 1949-1950 programme, and ECA js 
reported to have refused to approve more than 42 million tons 
of capacity. ECA has a difficult task in the matter. It has to 
make the distinction between ordinary trade lobbying and the 
critical application of reason. If the European plans are to be 
pruned, it may happen that the projects of American companies 
are among those which fall. Even in the overseas oilfields the 
interests of American and European companies, which may be 
in competition at some points, are closely interlocked at others. 
The pruning-hook, ro be effective, would require to be impartial. 

The test imposed on American disinterestedness is severe, 
but the necessity of producing an agreed “ integrated” oil 
programme for Europe bears still harder on OEEC, which 
appears to have reached a situation in which the customary 
rule-of-thumb bargaining is hard to apply. To arrive at an 
agreed programme when all plans can be cheerfully thrown into 
the bag is easy ; when cuts have to be made the difficulty arisss 
that no set of criteria exists to tell the OEEC members what they 
ought to cut. How are they to “analyse and adjust the indi- 
vidual programmes in line with the future needs of the world 
oil economy ”—needs which they can neither control nor pre- 
dict ? Circumstances have driven them out of touch with 
purely commercial criterila. Where is the alternative method 
to be found ? 


Business Notes 


More Nationalisation? 


For the most part, the City had correctly anticipated the 
content of the draft programme which the Labour Party is to 
consider at Whitsun. The nationalisation of water affects a 
moderate amount of high grade water authority issues, but is 


hardly an exciting proposal. (How, incidentally, would the 


national water board compensate holders of £30.8 million of 
Metropolitan Water Board 3 per cent Stock, which is not finally 


redeemable until 2003?) Much greater interest is aroused by 
the proposal to take over all the industrial assurance companies 
and the larger collecting societies. Of these, the two biggest 
are the Prudential and the Pearl ; these two giants, plus a dozen 


or so of other companies and societies, carry out the great bulk 
of industrial assurance, and are responsible for the administration 
of funds totalling £700 million or more. The Labour Party’s 
proposals would retain the system of collecting agents ; thus, the 


programme appears to contemplate no radical change in meth 


but it would put under the proximate control of the state the 


administration of vast assets, including important industrial 
holdings. denny 
Of the industrial proposals, the nationalisation of cement and 


of sugar manufacturing and refinery (which means British Sugar 
Corporation and Tate and Lyle) at least have the merit of being 
clear-cut. In fact, the decision of the directors of Rugby Portland 
Cement to distribute 5 per cent tax free in cash from capital 
reserves (a policy which it is hoped to repeat annually), in addition 
to the 15 per cent dividend (against 12} per cent), has been 
completely justified by the inclusion of the industry on the 
nationalisation list, without any guarantees about fair compensa- 
tion. It would hardly be surprising if other companies whose 
dividends are close at hand were to follow this lead As for 
sugar refining, Lord Lyle’s recent observations to Tate and Lyle 
shareholders show that the directors have no intention of sub- 
mitting passively to nationalisation. In this case also, the first 
and obvious response might well be an increase in the Tate and 
Lyle dividend, which was so handsomely covered by earnings 
last year. 


Two industries are threatened with nationalisation in default 
f good behaviour. The terms of the threat to Imperial Chemie 
ndustries’ stockholders are calculated to raise the maximum 
uncertainty and prejudice, by resorting to such general phrases 
as “vital national interests” and “appropriate sections of this 
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bey industry.” Such a formula has no mere specifie meaning 
than the selling up ef a development council fer shipbuilding 
and ship repairing, again with the sting that “ if private enterprise 
fails, Labour will not hesitate to take all steps mecessary to ensure 
shat British shipbuilding 1s never again neglected.” Se far, the 
market has taken these propesals philosophically. Sustained, no 
deubt, by the LCC election results, it cam see at least a chance, 
and more optimistically a real hope, that they will never appear 
en the statute book. 


* * * 


On Net Spilling Milk 


The group known as “ The Three Banks °—the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, Glyn, Malls and Company, and Williams Deacen’s 
—is to be congratulated on its good fertune in being able to 
ensich the first issue of its quarterly review with the sparkling 
metaphors of Professor Dennis Robertson, whose new writings 
are nowadays so rare as to be greatly prized. The debut of 
this review, which opens with some interesting historical notes 
about the three banks, and is intended in future to provide 
g channe! for the “ ventilation of ideas” on economic trends— 
js thus an event of real importance for all economists and bankers. 
Professor Robertson’s article, in his usual inimitable style, is in 
fact the text of a lecture, not previously published in this country, 
given last December in Paris, on the intriguing subject of the 
yole of the rate of imterest in a modern economy. Professor 
Rebertson has a hunch—as he modestly puts it—that the reaction 
among the neo-Keynesians against the importance of the rate 
ef interest as an imstrument of economic contre] has been carried 
tee far: 

Much attention has been attracted in recent years by certain 
inquiries in which business men professed that the rate of interest 
had little or no :nfluence on their decisions. 1 wonder if they reaily 
meant that, or if they merely meant that, sizing up the whole situa- 
tien, they often decide in a different direction from that in which 
the rate of interest, if it were the only factor, would pomt. I am 
even bold enough to wonder, in my ignorance, whether the multiple 
correlation methods of the econometrists, designed to overcome this 
sort of difficulty, may not be too mechanical to do full justice to a 
force which might be expected to operate with very different intensity 
im different circumstances, sometimes almost inert, sometimes flood- 
ing back in full strength. 

As for that disciplinarian, Police-Constable Public Finance, who 
newadays is expected to do much of the work which formerly was 
dene by the variable rate of interest, Professor Robertson thinks 
that he needs saving from his friends. Jn other words he doubts 
whether the instrument of budgetary policy can be the sole 
regulator of economic activity—if only for the reason that “ Sir 
Stafierd Crippses, capable almost single-handed of putting heavy 
engines into reverse, do not grow on gooseberry bushes, and it 
is doubtful if they ever will.” 

Professor Robertson also remarks that “it is tempting to 
suppose that it makes little difference, from the poimt of view of 
countering inflationary pressure, whether you prevent money 
from reaching peoples’ hands or whether you permit it to arrive 
there and then proceed to wheedie it back again by means of 
ingenious taxes "—especially indirect taxes. These may be’ an 
indispensable means of mopping up spilt milk ; but there are no 
substitutes “for measures designed to prevent the spilling of 
the milk in the first instance.” After Sir Stafford Cripps’s second 
Budget, some of these home truths may at last be rediscovered. 
As Professor Robertson remarks, “we have got to the stage of 
admitting that it may sometimes be decent for wages to stop 
rising and for prices to fall, though the admission has still to be 
wrapped up in lavers of witch-hunting formulae about the wicked 
frofiteer.” In the end, perhaps, even the authorities may one day 
agree that there is after all a use fer that “ démodé and imperfect 
cld sieve,” the rate of interest. 


x * x 
Six Loans to Film Producers 


The National Film Finance Corperation was officially set 
wp en Monday, with Lord Reith as chairman and Mr J. H. 
Lawrie, who had already been conducting its affairs in its tempor- 
ary existence as the National Film Finance Company, as managing 
director. The first board meeting was held on the same day. 
The detailed preparatory work already done made it pessible for 
leans to seven further companies to be approved on Monday 
aiiemmoon. One ef these (Renown Pictures) is a distributing 
eempany, and is the feurth distributor te receive a lean under 
the Act. The remaining six are producers, and their leans (the 
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amounts of which have not been disclosed) are the first to be made 
te preducing companies. 

One of these, Aegis Films, is the organisation set up recently 
by Mr Nicholas Davenport in co-operative association with three 
producers (Messrs. Bronsien, Hellman and Elvey). It is expected 
to start production before long at Teddington, which has been 
on the list of closed studios since the production of Mr de 
Gronwald’s last film finished. The loan to Valiant Films will 
enable Mr Havelock-Allan to start production at Riverside, 
anether studio which has been closed. The Isleworth and Man- 
chester studios, which have also been shown as closed, will also 
reopen. ‘The apparent picture of studio activity, which ‘has 
never been more than a rough-and-ready guide to the state of 
the industry, is bound to change sharply for the better. 

A remark made by Mr Lawrie at the Board of Trade press con- 
ference on Tuesday was interpreted in some press reports as 
meaning that “five years’ grace would be given before the Cor- 
poration asked for its money back.” This needs correction. Five 
year, is the lengest period for which the corporation can make 
a loan. It is mtended that some of the money lent to distributors 
may be turned over several times before repayment—may, in fact, 
be used under the corporation’s supervision as extra working 
capital. But a five-year loan will be exceptional. The money 
lent to producers is to be turned over only once, and two years 
will probably be the normal limit allowed for this operation. 

It is worth noting that the corporation can make loans for 
periods up to five years at any time during its statutery lending 
life, which is also five years. When its lending powers come to 
an end in 1954 it can, therefore, have money out on loan up to 
1959. If this happens, and if the Treasury decides to wind up 
the corporation in 1954 or later, it will be left to the Treasury to 
collect the money outstanding. 


Finance and Investment 


Issue Procedure for British Gas Stock 


Gas undertakings scheduled for nationalisation are to be 
vested in the British Gas Council on May rst. On that date 
securities in gas companies which have been valued for takeover 
purposes will be extinguished and on May 2nd the British Gas 
Council will announce the terms of the new British Gas Stock 
to be issued by way of compensation. A list of the gas under- 
takings which have been valued by that date will be published on 
Apnil 29th. 

Securities in gas undertakings which have not been valued by 
April 29th will still be transferable after May 1st. But after that 
date the securities of undertakings awaiting valuation will repre- 
sent only a right to the value of the Gas stock to be issued plus 
interest accrumg as from May rst ‘Transfers in the new Gas 
stock and in the securities of companies awaiting valuation will 
be free of stamp. A first payment of six months’ interest will be 
made on November rst. The list of all gas undertakings affecred, 
irrespective of whether the undertaking has already been valued, 
has been published by the Gas Council this week. 


* * * 


Free Sterling Hardens 


The rates for wansferable sterling as quoted in the whelly 
unofficial New York market have tended to harden in recent 
months. This improvement has been maintained despite talk of 
widespread exchange adjustments from which sterling has net 
been excluded. The rates for transferable sterling vary in 
accordance with the nationality of the account in which this 
sterling is standing. Italian transferable sterling is now quoted 
at about $3.50, Dutch at $3.40, Siamese at $3.30 and Czech at 
$3.20. The harder trend of transferable sterling is undoubtedly 
due to the much reduced supplies of this currency. The practice 
is for the British Government to allow membership of the trans- 
ferable group only to those countries whose balance of payments 
with the sterling area is in rough equilibrium. There should, 
therefore, be little excess of sterling on offer from these sources. 
There are more British exports on which to spend wansferable 
sterling and correspondingly less need to shunt the currency from 
ane member of the growp to the others. It should be added that 
these exchange transactions in sterling are against dollars and 
that the volume ef such business has been steadily dwimdling. 
This narrowing of the market in free sterling im New York follows 
the conscientious plugging of leopholes of exchange and export 
licensing contro! in various sterlmg area ceuntries. Among. these 
are the tightening up of the restrictions on indirect exports of 
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Australian wool to dollar countries and the comparable restric- 
tlons on sales of hides and furs from New Zealand and West 
Africa. 

Even wider discrepancies occur in the quotations for sterling 
held by countries which have bilateral payments agreements with 
the UK. French number one account sterling is quoted in New 
York at $3.35. Tangiers sterling stands at $3.55, while Argentine 
sterling is $3.80. In Switzerland “ B” account sterling is dealt 
against dollars at around $3.90, There is an element of the para- 
doxical in a situation which shows sterling held on French account 
to be quoted lower than Swiss sterling. Sterling held in Swiss 
“B” accounts is unique in character. It is sterling which 
has been transferred to Swiss account with the full permission 
of the British authorities but which is not regarded by the 
Office Suisse de Compensation as eligible for conversion into 
Swiss francs at the official rate. Some of it may be dividends on 
the sterling securities of Swiss residents who do not wish to 
disclose their holdings to the Swiss authorities. Such sterling 
might also represent the proceeds of re-exports from Switzerland 
to Britain of goods of non-Swiss origin. Discussions have taken 
place between the British and Swiss authorities with a view to 
eliminating this market in cheap sterling. The discount on such 
sterling in terms of Swiss francs is all the more appreciable since 
finance dollars, with which such sterling can be bought, are 
themselves quoted at a discount of about 8 per cent in Switzer- 
land. This maze of official and free rates is an international cob- 
web in which the most noisome spiders lurk and fatten. How 
long will it be before a breath of fresh air sweeps it all away ? 


* * 7 


Cable and Wireless Future 


The report of Cable and Wireless (Holding) includes the 
reference to the compensation award, on account of which it was 
delayed. But this reference merely recites the facts of the award 
which are not otherwise reflected in the accounts. It adds nothing 
about the future of the group. Presumably, Sir Edward Wilshaw 
will be covering this important issue in his speech on April 29th. 
It is safe to say that no similar decision has exercised City opinion 
so much in recent years. 

The calculators have ceased to busy themselves with slide rules. 
It is easy to show that if the preference stock were paid off at par 
the ordinary stock would be worth 370, and that for every Io per 
‘cent more paid to the preference stock the ordinary would receive 
£24 per cent less. But this sort of calculation has been evident 
enough for some time past. The issue now is what assumptuons 

re justifiable about the future business and size of the group. 
t is assumed, probably with good reason, that the Holding com- 
any will remain in being. Yet the prospect of an investment 
tot with net assets of well over £40 million would hardly com- 
mend itself. Not only is the size unduly large ; the earning power 
would be unduly small to support over £16; million of preference 
stock carrying 5} per cent and to leave a satisfactory margin for 
Ordinary dividends and reserves. 

The directors will have to resolve this dilemma, in which the 
ordinary stockholders—viewed broadly as a class—have an interest 
in liquidation and the strict observance of their rights, and in 
which preference stockholders have an interest in the continuation 
of the group although its primary assets in Cable and Wireless 
have been replaced by Government stock. Their task will not be 
easy. That they presume the continued existence of the group 
and the extension of its investment activities into new fields, is 
suggested by the appearance of a new item of £1,673,238 for 
unquoted investments, with the heading “other investments 
(including £100,000 in respect of shares to be allotted), at cost, 
less amounts written off.” This otherwise unexplained item 
deserves some elucidation in the governor’s speech. But the main 
concern of stockholders on April 29th will be with the board’s 
future intentions for the group ; on this, long silence is becoming 
oppressive. 


* * * 


Life Annuities and Taxation 


The present Chancellor would appear to be no more flexible 
than any of his predecessors in his attitude to the taxation of life 
annuities. The principle underlying an annuity contract is simple. 
The prospective annuitant pays a capital sum which is returned 
to him in the form of a series of annual payments, part repre- 
senting a return of capital and part representing interest earned. 
For many years the whole of the annuitant’s annual receipts, 
capital and income, were liable to income tax. Thus on the 
reasonable assumption that the capital sum paid for the annuity 
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represented past savings, which at one time or other had alread 
borne tax, the annuitant was in fact paying double taxat; ’ 
the capital element in the annuity. : te 
The validity of this provision in the taxation code has 

challenged at various times. Nearly five years ago, the Wes 
and General Assurance Society issued a policy which se sleyan 
capital from income and enabled the policyholder to stcalorae 
capita! portion of his benefit by means of tax free loans or ady. - 
This policy was called an Advance Annuity Policy, eniae 
effect was challenged by the Inland Revenue in the courts b 
finally the Wesleyan and General secured a unanimously favo . 
able decision from the House of Lords. Further discussions Sasi 
held subsequently with the Inland Revenue and in the eeniat 
continued opposition some of the new policies were issued oe 
1948. The Chancellor’s reaction has not been long delayed : ra 
his Budget speech he forecast that “ the Revenue would be safe. 
guarded against avoidance of the ordinary liability to tax te 
purchased life annuities.” Thus the Chancellor is Proposing to 
reverse by statute a judgment given by the highest legal tribunal 


* * * 


Richard Crittall Reconstruction 


Even the modest share participations proposed for the old 
preference and ordinary shareholders of Richard Crittall in the 
scheme of reconstruction now submitted for shareholders’ approval 
are very much of an ex gratia participation in the reconstructed 
company. The deficiency as regards unsecured creditors—who 
are to be paid a composition of 4s. 6d. in the £—exceeds the old 
capital ot £550,000 by £12,873. Thus, in fact, the Capital of 
both classes of shareholders has been wholly lost. Preference 
shareholders are to receive 1} new Is. ordinary shares for each £1 
preference share previously held, that is, 18s. 6d. of each £1 of 
prelerence capital is cancelled in return for 1s. 6d. of new ordinary 
capital. Ordinary shareholders will, if the scheme is approved, 
receive one new 1s. ordinary share for each four old ts. shares 
held. The old preference capital of £500,000 becomes £37,500 
new ordinary capital, and the old ordinary capital of £50,000 is 
converted into £12,500 of new ordinary capital. 

At first sight it would seem that ordinary shareholders are 
accommodated very handsomely. But in allotting to ordinary 
shareholders one new share for every four old shares held, the 
board had in mind that the Is. ordinary shares were issued at 
12s. 6d. per share. Thus, the argument would seem to run, 
ordinary stockholders are left not with one quarter but one-fiftieth 
of their old equity. 

The reconstructed company will have an issued capital of 
£350,000 all in 1s. ordinary shares, of which £300,000 will be 
provided by Industrial and Commercial Finance Corpora- 
tion, Limited, and by Securities Agency, Limited. A further 
£100,000 is to be infused by way of bank accommodation from 
the National Provincial Bank, previously a secured creditor to 
the amount of £524,577. The new balance sheet will thus total 
£450,000, of which fixed assets will represent £29,500, trade 
investments £7,500, stocks £356,509 and cash £56,491. 


Commodities and Prices 


Price Disadvantage in Base Metals 


The downward trend in metal prices is continuing, and it is 
particularly evident in lead. At the end of last week, lead fell 
by a further cent in New York to 15 cents a Ib. (£83 10s. a ton), 
and is now back to its level of twelve months ago. This 
fall has further increased the gap between British and American 
quotations. Lead costs £106 a ton delivered to the British con- 
sumer—which is clearly out of relation with New York prices. 
Allowing for freight and delivery to works, it should cost about 
£88 to match current American prices. The hopes of metal users 
that the Ministry of Supply might reduce Jead further are begin- 
ning to fade. But clearly the Ministry cannot keep it at this 
price until June—despite its quarterly allocation scheme—in face 
of the decline in New York. ‘That conclusion would hold even if 
the American price falls no further, and there is no certainty of 
that. The chances are, therefore, in favour of the British price 
dropping back to £90 a ton before long. 

The same argument applies to zinc. Zinc now costs £101 4 
ton to British consumers compared with 15 cents a Ib. (£83 10. 
a ton) in New York. Here the differential is about £13, allowing 
for freight and delivery. But zinc may well fall by a 
cent a lb. in New York soon ; it seldom remains long at the same 
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UNION CORPORATION 
LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


~ ' 





ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR 1948, 


The Accounts are drawn up in Union of South Africa currency, United 
Kingdom currency being taken at par. The form of the Aceounts has been 
amemled to bring it more into conformity with modern practice. 

The profit is £685,203, plus £155,563 brought forward, making a total of 

€a71,066. The Directors have placed £200,000 to the eredit of Ex loration 
Reserve Account and have declared a final dividend of 4s. Od. United Kingdom 
currency per share free of United Kingdom Income Tax, absorbing £325,600 
aml making, with the interim dividend of 2s. Od. per share, a total ¢ istribution 
of 6s. Od. per share free of United Kingdom Income Tax or £488,400 for the 
year, leaving £152,666 to be carried forward, 
" Holdings of shares, debentures and other seenrities have been taken into 
the Acconnts at cost or under, but in no case above the market value of 
December Sist last, or, where no market price exists, above the Directors’ 
valuation. At present market prices these holdings show a very substantial 
surplus over the amount at which they stand in the Balance Sheet. ‘The 
Directors, as on other occasions, have thought it expedient to write down the 
book eost of certain holdings below both cost and market price. 

Duriog the year the nominal capital of the Corporation was inereased from 
£1,100,000 fo oF,250,000 by the creation of 240,000 new shares of 12s, 6d. each, 
inerea-ing the number of shares in reserve to 372,000, and the Directors were 
given power to issue these shares in sich quantities and on such terms as they 
might from time to time deem desirable. : 

Shareholders will be asked to consider an Extraordinary Resolution to 
reduce the qualification of a Direetor from the holding of 1,000 shares to the 
holding of 200 shares. 


A copy of the Carporation’s Annual Trade Cycles Chart, revised to date, 
ig enelosed with the Report, 


GOLD INTERESTS 


Summary of the operating results for the past year of the companies 
operating in the Witwatersrand in which the Corporation is largely concerned:— 





nh Fast [ Geduld The | Marievale) Van Dyk 
Geduld | Pro- | Grootvlei! Con- | Con- 





— | Mines, | prietary Pro- | selidated | solidated 
|. Ltd Mines, piietary | Mines, Mines, 
Ltd. Mines, | Ltd, | Ltd. 
Ltd.” | 
Tons milled... ... | 1,777,000 1,261,000 1,960,000 | 612,000 | 1,203,000 
Yiekl perton... dwt. | $82 | 3.75 5.13 5.94 | 3.61 
Workings Costs per ton | 19s. Sd. | 23s. 24, | 298. Bd. | 36s. 84. | 28s. 84. 
Working Profit per ton | 30s. 1f@.| Os. 4d. (20s. tid.| 158. Od. | 2s. 7d. 
Yoial Working Profit... £2,750,000 £587,000 £2,145,000 £458,000 £156,000 
Net. Profit __,., £1,464,000 £856,000 £1,210,000 £448,000 | £143,000 


* ? 
Dividends: Total £1,260,000 £767,000 £1,001,000 £206,000! — 
Ver cent, ' 70 ' 52} | 35 } $4 ! weed 

fhe vet profit figures Include revenne from other sources. Thus East 
Geduld Mines’ dividend income in 1948 on its shareholding in The Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines was €47.040 and Geduld Proprietary Mines’ dividend income 
in 14s on iis shareholdings in Bast Geduld Mines and The Grootviei Proprietary 
Mines was £404,540. 

Work is still proceeding on the sub-vertieal shaft for the opening up of 
the southern portion of the Van Dyk property. The payment of dividends 
Has been suspended to conserve profits for financing this shaft and initial 
development therefrom, 

ORANGE FRE SPTATE.—In addition to its interests in St. Helena Gold 
Mines aret Western Kroonstad Areas, the Corporation continues to hold mineral 
fights amd prospecting contracts over farms in the Orange Free State. 

POTCHEESTPROOM,—tThis Company eoutinues to hold a large area under 
option in the Potchefstroom and Klerksdorp districts, Transvaal. The 
borehole referred to in last year’s report was eompleted with negative results. 
Porther boreholes are being sunk, The Company holds some ground under 
option adjoining the area on which boreholes sunk by New Pioneer Central 
Rand Gold Mining Company have encountered payable vanes in the Vaal Reef. 

SY. HELENA GOLD MINES.—-By the end of the vear No. 3 Shaft (30° 
Incline) was completed to its tinal depth of 2,928 feet and No, 4 Vertical Shaft 
hal reached a depth of 1,342 feet. Development work from the No. 3 Shaft 
‘larloed in September and 3,026 feet, mostly cross-cutting to reef, had been 
accom plishiod by the year-end, 375 feet were on reef, but no payable values 
were disclosed. Sinee the close of the vear pavable values in the Basal Reef 
bave been exposed on No. 4 Level. 

WESTERN KROONSTAD AREAS.—This Company, formed by the 
Corporation during the year, has acquired prospecting contracts over a number 
of fans in the Kroonstad and Bothaville districts, Orange Free State. 

WIiTHOK PROPRIETARY COMPANY.—The Corporation continues to 
bold a substantial share interest in this Company. 


OTHER INTERESTS 

BAY HALL TRUST.—TPhe net profit for 1948 was £68,012 and a dividend 
of 6 per cent. free of tax was declared, The Trust’s investments as at 
December 31st last showed an appreciation of £822,876 over book cost of 
LZ.065 510, 

BKEPISH ENKA.—The programme for the expansion of this Company’s 
production is proceeding satisfactorily. Jt is expected that all the new 
spinning machines will be in operation by the middle of 1949. 

CENTRAL MINERAL EXPLORATION.— During the year the Corpora- 
tion undertook prospecting operations in the Mlala area in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and a subsidiary company, Central Mineral Exploration, Limited, has 
ween formed, 

CHROME MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA.—During the year the chrome 
businesses of the Corporation and of African Mining & Trust Company (Pty.), 
H4d., in South Afriea were amalgamated and taken over by this Company. 
Mining operations were earried on throughout the year at the Company's 
Zwartkhop and Tweelaagte mines in the Rustenburg district, Transvaal, and 
at its Groothoek Mine in the Lydenburg district, Transvaal. 

SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—Although operations were 
once again interrupted by a workmen's strike, as a result of the rise in the 
Prices of base metals, it is expected that the Company’s financial results for 
the year ended September, 1948, will compare favourably with those of the 
Previous year, 

SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES.—During the 
year the output was again increased. The net profit for the year after making 
provision for taxation aud depreciation amounted to £191,906. Two dividends 
totalling 1s, 6d. per share have been declared. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained on application at 
the Londen Office, Princes House, 95, Gresham Street, E.C.2. 
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STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. umitep 


Bankers to che imperial Government in South Africa and to the Governments 
of = Southern Rhodesia Northern Rhodesia Nyasaland and 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed 
Capital Paid-up - 


Tanganyika 
- £10,000,000 


£2,500,000 


Reserve Fund - £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 


77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall €.C2 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue W.C.2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wali Street 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description transacted 


at all Branches and Agencies. 








In 4,250,000 Ordinery Shares of 10s, each a .d 25,000 Deferred Shares of £1 each 


DIRECTORS : 
SIR GEORGE W. ALBL, Bart. (Chairman) ©. 5. MeLEAN 
T. SHEARER M. W. RICHARDS W. M. FRAMES ERROLL G. HAY 
©. 8. GOLDMAN N. F. H. RATLING T. W. T. BAINES 


Tons milled 


EYTRACT OF ANXUAL REtORT TO DECEMBER 31, 1948 
NenGsaaeR deticabs teil oedorecn eocd-ehereeeeen~ 


Jdiedioes 2,547,000 
ooreeceesons 420,512 fine oz. 
= ice comand 





aie TORR «is dink Sancecenis<depratipheiekeissdaoaauibied veemigioips <oumgaiagl £3,626,916 
SP WED choc .Becs Asunag Jcastueransequoredstacenitite ces nidiotn Sidesceess 2,799,568 
Working profit cetmmanees cetcamsendiepelaanai : vidhidacsnsnetbigliagiale 827,348 
Additional Revenue: Silver, Osmiridiuna, and Pyrites Siduichbsouiiee 74,080 
981,378 
Sender TROP a0.cisig vise cececeqscoquecepesenne nese ianlleatinasiltvianasnipetenbiemihiaite 46,083 
£947,471 
Lees: Special Benefits to Enropean Employees ................0-cscereeee £7,438 
Digester’ Daa. «oes 60 yesscsvstedinescsccectsvedesvsngeccvscectvedsqcseageas 2,000 


9,438 


Halance at 3ist December, 1947 


Total Avaliable Prot « .cccccccdsncsoceccecssdecncececersccssscrteeecesqucsereseseeneees 
Appropriated as follows >— 
Goverowent and Provincial Taxes 
Silicosis Board : 

Farther Provision against Outstanding Liabilities 


Assesswnent in respect of Additional Outstanding Liability........ 


Capital Expenliture : 

Amount appropriated at 3ist December, 1948 ..........c000-ccceeceeeeee 80,783 
Ordinary Dividends, Nos. 34 and 35, totalling 174% ....---.---..+.- 
Deferred Dividends Nos. 25 and 26, totalling 84 19s. 2d, per chare 





Balance to Balance Sheet .............-cccccessesevees vthihsissvchlebitiecdecetaubiuborvbaiel 200,536 






£1,001,939 
—__— 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Mining operations were adversely affected by the continued 
shortage of both European and Native labour, and further labour saving devices were introduced. 
VELOPMENT.—The total footage advanced, at 78,700 feet, was less, by 2,868 feet. 
than that accomplished during the previous year, and was distributed over the various reef 
bodies as follows :—Main Reef 18,011 feet; South Reef 22,253 feet; Livingstone Reef 
9,323 feet ; Bird Reef 22,722 feet ; Kimberley Reef 6,48} feet. The values exposed in develop- 
ment on the Main, Seuth aad Kimberley Reefs were, on average, below the previous year's 
figure, with a emall Increase in the percentage of payability. Livingstone Reet development 
showed little change in value and width, but the percentage of payability was greater. The 
value of exposures on Bird Reef was somewhat lower with a reduced percentage of payability. 
VB.—The fully developed ore reserve, a# recalculated at Deeember 31, 1 
ferry Ca} tons of an average value of 4.1 dwi. over 47 in. (1947 8,218,000 tons 
at 4.1 dwt. over 48 h 
Copies of the full Report and Accounts are available at the London Office of the Company 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
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level as lead. In that event, the margin would rise to nearly £20. 
A year ago, it may be remembered, American zinc sold at 12 cents 
a Ib. (£67 a ton). 

The Ministry of Supply may accordingly decide to continue its 
practice of reducing the zinc price only at the end of the month, 
but to reduce lead at the same time. No statutory order has been 
issued for last week’s price reductions. Such orders, however, 
only fix maximum prices, and the Ministry can sell below the 
maximum without having to promulgate a new order. On the 
other hand, it may be—as certain sections of the trade hope—that 
the delay has been caused by the decision to reduce prices further. 
If the fall in base metals continues—and there is every 
indication that it may—the Minister of Supply must seriously 
reconsider the question of reopening the metal market, or at least 
of modifying the present system of centralised buying to avoid 
burdening British manufacturers with high costs for their raw 
materials. It can hardly be suppos¢d that British productivity 1s 
so high that it can take differences of £20 a ton in British and 
American metal prices in its stride. Other European countries 
are already benefiting from lower commodity prices. Surely the 
Government does not expect bilateral trade agreements to absorb 
the cost of its policy of bulk purchase ? 


* * * 


Experiment in Wheat 

Although the new wheat agreement signed in Washington last 
month is very similar in form to last year’s version, there are 
some notable differences in the text. The new text seems more 
coherent and suggests that the agreement should be less cumber- 
some to work than last year’s promised to be. Certain administra- 
tive loopholes in the abortive agreement of 1948 have since been 
filled up. But flexibility remains the essential feature of the agree- 
ment, and if it is to succeed, participating countries will have to 
carry out its spirit rather than its letter. The controlling body— 
the new Wheat Council—will be all-important in deciding the 
various claims both of importing and exporting countries, and its 
members will therefore need to be of sufficient standing to take 
decisions without constant reference back to their respective 
Governments. 

A study of the text does not alter the broad view expressed in 
these columns on March 26th, that the new agreement seents to 
be a poor bargain for Britain. On price considerations alone, that 
verdict is still true. But certain modifications to last year’s text 
on such matters as stocks and sales for nutritional programmes, are 
definite improvements. The clause on domestic price support 
policies still stands. It states that 

the exporting and importing countries, while reserving to them- 

selves complete liberty of action in the determination and admini- 

stration of their internal agricultural and price policies, shall 
endeavour not to operate those policies in such a way as to impede 
the free movement of prices between the maximum price and the 
minimum price in respect of transactions in wheat into which the 
exporting or importing countries are prepared to enter. 
Such a provision is important because all three major wheat 
exporters—Canada, the United States and Australia—operate 
domestic price support policies. The maintenance of these policies 
is not precluded by the agreement, and the onus of proving any 
hindranee to the free movement of wheat prices in the world 
market presumably lies with the importers. The text gives no 
indication how such a complaint could be substantiated ; it merely 
states that the importing country “may draw the attention of 
the Council to the matter and the Council shall enquire into and 
make a report on the complaint.” 

This clause, in fact, is unlikely to permit the price of wheat 
to fluctuate between the permitted limits under the agreement 
in a manner similar to prewar grain movements. The price is 
more likely to move all the way from the upper limit to the lower 
limit and vice versa, depending on the quantity of wheat available. 
If the price of wheat were kept at its maximum of $1.80 a bushel 
in any particular season, despite the existence of very large stocks 
in exporting countries, importers could no doubt complain that 
domestic price support policies were impeding the free movement 
of wheat prices. But how could importers prove that such 
policies were keeping the price at $1.80 whereas it should be, 
say, $1.70? To adduce in evidence the prices charged by non- 
participants would not be conclusive ; neither Argentina nor 
Russia—the chief exporters outside the scheme—operate a free 
grain market. There would, however, be more chance of price 
movements within the upper and lower limits if buying and 
selling were conducted by individual traders rather than by 
government organisations. The wheat agreement in no way pre- 
cludes private trading: the text is quite emphatic on this point. 
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The New Wheat Council 


The improvements in the new agreement lie in the clayses 
referring to stocks and nutrftional sales, Last year’s draft specified 
the normal carry-over stocks which should be maintained, and ex. 
porters and importers were alike required to accumulate “ price. 
stabilisation reserves” equivalent to 10 per cent of their annya| 
quotas. Both conditions have been excluded from the new agree- 
ment. Exporters are to endeavour to maintain end-of-season 
stocks at a level sufficient to fulfil their guaranteed sales, while 
importers are to endeavour to maintain adequate stocks at all 
times. There is, moreover, no provision for the sale of wheat for 
nutritional programmes authorised by the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. 

If a country fails to ratify the agreement or withdraws from 
it, the total annual quota will be adjusted accordingly. Adjust. 
ments to the quota will also be made when exporters suffer from 
short crops and importers from balance of payments difficulties ; 
in the latter case the opinion of the International Monetary Fund 
will be sought. An importing country may also ask the Whea 
Council to assist in obtaining additional supplies “in order to 
meet a critical need.” Payments are to be made in the currency 
used in the normal trade relations between the two countries. 

Each exporting and each importing country will be a voting 
member on the new Wheat Council which supersedes the one set 
up in June, 1942. It will establish its own rules of procedure, keep 
such records as are necessary and publish an annual report, 
Importing countries will hold 1,000 votes which will be distributed 
among the members on the basis of their annual quotas, In this 
way Britain will command 39 per cent of the importers’ block. 
Exporting countries will also hold 1,000 votes distributed among 
the members in a similar manner. Normally, decisions of the 
Council will require a majority of the total votes cast, but in certain 
matters, such as the delegation of powers, the majority must be 
two-thirds. Contributions to the cost of the new Council will 
be proportionate to the number of votes held. 

If an exporting or importing country has been found to break 

the agreement, it can be deprived of its votes or expelled from 
the agreement by a majority of votes held by the exporters and a 
majority of votes held by the importers. Under this heading, 
therefore, it is unlikely that any participant would be expelled. 
Countries not already in the agreement may be allowed to join, 
given the approval of a two-thirds majority of exporters and 
importers separately. This clause at least leaves the door open for 
Argentina and Russia, if they should change their minds. The 
agreement is to be ratified by the respective governments before 
July 1, 1949, but an extension of time after that date may be per- 
mitted. Last year’s agreement, it will be remembered, failed to 
come into operation because it was not ratified by the American 
Congress. 
_ The new wheat agreement represents a considerable step forward 
in the international approach to commodity agreements. It is 
purely a marketing agreement and has none of the objectionable 
features of the prewar restriction schemes. It is a flexible instru- 
ment and can be amended during its period of operation. That 
fact suggests that it may withstand a fair degree of pressure from 
prices—particularly if they fall towards the lower limits. But no 
agreement is likely to be proof against really violent changes in 
prices and market conditions. If, however, both importers and 
exporters really carry out the intentions of the agreement, it may 
provide effective stability for primary producers without inflicting 
hardship on consumers. Such stability may have both economic 
and political significance in the coming years. Although, therefore, 
the wheat agreement may not be such a good bargain for Britain, 
because it will tend to limit the improvement in the terms of trade 
which might otherwise have been expected, it may still be a 
worth-while experiment in economic co-operation. — 


* * * 


Import Costs—Hard and Soft 


It is increasingly evident that costs in sterling countries 
are higher than in hard currency areas, and that the whole 
structure of relative prices in hard and soft currency trade is 
getting out of equilibrium. Statistical comparison is not easy} 
politics and the changing content of world trade are only two of the 
difficulties. Nevertheless, certain trends can be seen in the fol 
lowing table which shows average import prices for 1938, 1947, 


- 1948 and February, 1949, of ten commodities imported into the 


United Kingdom. For each item a hard and soft currency source 
is shown. The last column shows the percentage change in the 
average import price for February of this year compared with the 
annual average for 1938. 

Four of the ten commodities listed (wheat, cotton, woodpulp 
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and newsprint), show that imports from sterling sources cost more 
compared with prewar, than imports from dollar sources. (Brazil 
has been taken as a sterling source of cotton as it supplies the 
same type and staple as the United States and does not insist on 
dollar payment.) In each case, the cif. price is higher for the 
sterling than for the dollar product. On the other hand, four of 
the commodities—sugar, cheese, copper (other than electrolytic) 
and zinc—show a proportionately higher dollar cost, although the 
actual landed price for Cuban sugar is less than for West Indian. 
The Jower sterling price for cheese is due to some extent to the 
jong-term contracts with New Zealand and Australia. The price 
of American cheese has actually fallen compared with 1938, but 
jn that year only very small imports were received into the 
United Kingdom and they cannot, therefore, be taken as repre- 
sntative. Zinc has recently been falling in the United States, 
and it is likely to fall still further in the coming ‘months, but 
these reductions are not reflected in the prices shown in the 
table. Two of the commodities listed—electrolytic copper and 
hacon—show approximately the same same rise in price on their 
1938 averages for sterling and dollar sources, but the actual dollar 
price for bacon is less than the sterling price. 

There are, of course, various reasons for the individual 
discrepancies in prices, both actual and compared with prewar. 
But since six of these commodities show a higher actual price 
for supplies from sterling sources, it is clear that Britain’s 
increasing resort to soft currency sources of supply is maintaining 
costs at a higher level than would otherwise obtain. The table 
also shows that the dollar cost is generally less for those goods 
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which either the United States or Canada exports in large quanti- 
fies: wheat, cotton, woodpulp and newsprint—sugar is the 
exception. This is understandable in view of the dollar shortage ; 
but for Marshall aid the discrepancy between sterling and dollar 
Prices would have undoubtedly been greater. The difference in 
metal prices in Britain and America cannot be shown in the 
table owing to the Ministry of Supply’s trading methods. But 
a comparison of current prices in the two countries shows very 
markedly the higher costs in Britain. Electrolytic copper in New 
York is 135 per cent dearer than in 1938 ; in Britain it is 200 per 
cent dearer. Zinc is 225 per cent dearer than prewar in America, 
Whereas in Britain the price is 720 per cent above the 1938 
average, 


* * * 


End of the Jute Boom ? 


The first sign since the war of serious weakness in the 
Celcutta jute market occurred Jast week, when prices fell by 
£4 a ton, with Daisee good marks quoted at £110 a ton. These 
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were not, indeed, the first reductions in jute but previous declines 
were more moderate and they occurred, moreover, when com- 
modity prices in general were rising. Now the background is of 
falling prices. The weather has been favourable for the new 
jute crop and it promises to be much larger than last year’s. India 
has expanded its acreage to reduce dependence on Pakistan 
Supplies, and a larger acreage is expected in Pakistan too, because 
farmers are dissatisfied with prices they have been receiving 
for paddy. 

The shortage of jute in the last year or two has not resulted 
so much from a small output as from the difficulty of getting 
supplies either to Calcutta or Chittagong. Even a month ago, 
the amount of jute coming forward was insufficient to cover the 
export quotas which had already been granted, and quite sub- 
stantial amounts remained to be shipped under the first half- 
season quotas. Exports have since shown no marked improvement, 
and supplies to users outside India may still be relatively scarce 
until the new harvest comes in about six months from now. 

The cause of the recent weakness in jute prices is apparently 
the reduced demand from local mills in Calcutta. In February, 
production of the Indian jute mills totalled only 83,400 tons, com- 
pared with 87,400 tons in January and 99,600 tons in December. 
Stocks of hessians in Calcutta have increased considerably since 
the beginning of the year and many mill owners have complained 
that they cannot maintain output at present prices. Jute sub- 
stitutes are, of course, being developed in many countries and 
although they are technically inferior to pure jute products, they 
are being used to an increasing extent. Already before the war, 
New Zealand started to use its locally grown phormium tenax 
for woolpacks and grain bags, and more recently South Africa 
has begun to use the fibre from a native hollyhock. It is also 
experimenting with a mixed cotton and paper yarn. 

Despite these omens, there is no sign of the Dundee mills 
going back to full production ; there have even been rumours of 
a further cut in output. Even if raw jute becomes more plentiful 
in the autumn, jute spinners and weavers will both be faced with 
the difficulty of attracting labour. The number of workers 
employed in the jute industry continues to fall, as more attractive 
employment has been found in other industries in the Dundee 
area. 


Labour and Industry 


Miners’ Overtime 


In deciding to recommend their members to continue over- 
time working for this year, the executive of the National Union 
of Mineworkers has taken a public-spirited course. The tempta- 
tion to seek further concessions in return for agreement on hours 
is likely to have been strong. But the executive attached no 
strings to its acceptance. It is to be hoped that the districts, 
which will now have to vote on the recommendation, will react in 
the same spirit and that the difficulties which held up the 
negotiations with the Coal Board will be swiftly resolved. The two 
points at issue were the Midlands’ miners complaint that they did 
not receive the 2s. 8d. a shift cost of living allowance for Saturday 
work (which will be referred to arbitration), and the demand 
from some areas that the Saturday shift should be reduced from 
6} to 5} hours, so as not to interfere with sport. 


Saturday working since the five-day week agreement has shown 


National Finances 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 
contains a special section on the National Finances. 


Part J deals with the White Paper on the National Income 
and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, and reproduces 
some of the main tables from it, with comments on the 
information they give. 

Part It deals with the revenue and expenditure for 1948-49 
and the estimates for 1949-50. There is a section on the 


Budget introduced on April 6, 1949, including the changes 
in taxation and their effect upon the estimated revenue. 


The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at £2 10s. a year , a combined subscription 
to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs £5 a year. 
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itself to be costly and accompanied by excessive absentecism. But 
attendance improved towards the end of 1948, and the addition 
to total output, which was in the order of 7,000,000 tons last year 
if the results of the extra half-hour are also included, justifies the 
efforts to continue the overtime agreement. Mr Gaitskell, who 
was calied in by the union to break the deadlock, is to be con- 
geatulated on the outcome of his intervention. 


* * * 


‘The Budget and Wages 

It is already clear that many trade unions have no intention 
of interpreting the Budget as anything bur a signal to go ahead 
with their wage claims, and that no TUC decision is likely to 
iiter their attitude. In addition to the demands already pend- 
ing, various new demands, based for the most part on the 
increased cost of living, are in process of formulation. Thus the 
miners, having been rebuffed by the Coal Board, have decided to 
renew their claim for a fresh cost of living bonus. Claims by 
bank employees and civil service clerks are on the way. : 

Discussions on wages at the Easter conferences should provide 
a reliable indication of the reaction of the trade union move- 
ment towards Sir Stafford Cripps’s firmness. Some of the distribu- 
tive workers at Blackpool are to ask for a basic minimum of £6 
a week. Engineering and shipbuilding draughtsmen at Scar- 
borough will discuss a proposal for a “ substantial wage increase.” 
The White Paper on Personal Incomes will be debated by clerks 
at Hastings. The Co-operative Party at Weston-super-Mare will 
discuss the purchase tax and food subsidies. The railwaymen, 
who are smarting under a grievance, will discuss the rejection by 
the tribunal of their 12s. 6d. wage claim at a special delegate con- 
ference on April 20th. These add up to a considerable weight 
of opinion, and the Government will find it increasingly difficult 
to stem the rising tide. 

Wages proposals by their Joint Industrial Council will benefit 
about 300,000 distributive workers in drapery, outfitting and 
footwear. Increases of 6s. in London and 6s. 6d. in provincial 
towns are proposed for men, and women will get an increase of 
5s. in beth cases. Shop managers and manageresses will also 
receive higher pay. Although the effect of the proposed increases 
has not yet been estimated, it seems likely that they will eventually 
have to be passed on to the consumer in the shape of higher 


prices. 


Steel Output Improves Again 


Steel output for the first quarter of 1949 was equivalent to 
an annual rate of 15.85 million tons. This is the highest quarterly 
figure recorded. Even after allowing for a fall in output in the 
coming holiday months, the chances that the industry will meet 
the year’s target of 15.25 million to 15.5 million tons, set for it 
in the Economic Survey, already seem excellent. 

Output has been rising steadily as new plant installed under 
the expansion plan comes into operation, and the rate of produc- 
tion at the end of the quarter was substantially higher than the 
average. The March output represented an annual produotion 
rate of 16,269,000 tons compared with the eventual capacity of 
17.5 million tons to be reached by 1953-54. 

Because a number of furnaces were being relined, pig iron 
production was lower in March, representing an annual rate of 
9,295,000 tons compared with 9,422,000 in February. When the 
furnaces are back in operation it should be possible, with the 
increased iron ore imports that are expected in the summer, to 
build up raw material stocks for the winter. Scrap imports are 


to be increased from 20,000 to 30,000 tons a week in the coming 
months, 


“ Flexibility ’’ for Motor Exports 


Without compromising the letter of the motor industry’s 
export target, the Ministry of Supply has at last acceded to 
repeated appeals for its less rigid application. Mr Strauss said 
this week in the House of Commons that “ in order to give manu- 
facturers greater flexibility, they will no longer be asked to keep 
rigidly within quarterly allocations for the home market as long 
as their exports over a reasonable period attain the required level.” 
The trade takes “a reasonable period” to mean a year. 
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The announcement gives official sanction to a practice which 
has been followed unofficially for some time. It relieves Many. 
facturers from the threat that they might at any moment }. 
brought to judgment and their steel allocation reduced, Curr 
difficulties and shipping limitations make it increasingly difficul: 
for them to maintain an unvarying flow of exports from quarter 
to quarter. Recently, seasonal buying trends have re-appeared in 
Western Hemisphere markets. 

February exports are a cas¢ in point: 29,900 passenger cats 
were produced, but the number of cars exported was only 1 5,800 
this was 3,500 less than in January. January exports, in turn were 
800 less than in December. Part of the decline in February was 
due to a temporary shortage of shipping space which Postponed 
the dispatch of 2,000 cars to Australia until March or April. |, 
will be two or three months before it becomes clear whether 
the rest of the fall marks the beginning of a down trend in cr 
exports, or whether it is wholly seasonal. 


* * * 


Easier Conditions for Spinning Subsidy 


Considerations which might have been (but apparently were 
not) anticipated when the Cotton Spinning (Re-equipment 
Subsidy) Act was passed have prevented all but a few groups of 
spinning firms from attempting to take advantage of the re- 
equipment subsidy. Psychological factors in the Lancashire 
industry have, no doubt, played a discouraging part. Much of 
the resistance to schemes of amalgamation and re-equipment can, 
however, be explained directly by the postwar cost of machinery 
and (for fine spinners) the financial burdens imposed by the high 
prices of fine cottons. The rigidity of certain conditions imposed 
in the Act was criticised from the start, and has certainly made 
resistance stiffer ; but this the Board of Trade, no doubt impressed 
by the poor response to the Act, is now seeking to correct, 

In its origina] form the Bill would have made it a condition 
of any amalgamation qualifying for subsidy that not less than 
§00,000 spindles should be included. The minimum was reduced 
to 400,000 when the Bill was in committee, but even this was high 
enough to exclude some schemes which, on their other merits, 
were worth including. The Board of Trade was given power to 
vary the minimum in special cases, but the smallest number of 
spindles actually approved in any scheme was until recently 
330,000. It has now relaxed the minimum further. An amalgama- 
tion just approved for subsidy covers two firms (owning three 
mills) with only 290,000 spindles, and it appears that schemes for 
as few as 250,000 can now hope for approval if they are found 
suitable in other ways. In fact the minimum has become, as it 
should be, variable in practice as well as in theory. 

Another difficulty remains to be dealt with. The time-limit 
laid down by the Act for the placing of re-equipment contracts 
to qualify for subsidy is April 30th, although the time-limit for 
approving groups is almost a year later (April 6, 1950). The 
intention behind this condition was to encourage firms to place 
orders quickly with the textile machinery firms. But in its effect 
it threatens, together with the other discouraging factors, to deter 
some of them from placing orders at all. The Board of Trade 
can only vary this condition with Treasury approval, and discus- 
sions with the Treasury are going on now. 


Shorter Notes 


Last week coal output again showed an increase, particularly it 
deep-mined production, which rose by 95,000 tons to 4,199,700 
tons. Total output for the week was 4,460,400 ; this is $3,300 tons 
more than in the preceding week. An improvement is customary 
in the weeks before the Easter holidays and last weck’s output 
was the highest since the week before Christmas. Total output for 
the first 14 weeks of the year is now 59,870,200 tons. 


* 


Figures published by the Ministry of Labour show that the 
total working population declined in February from 23,214,000 © 
23,194,000. The number of unemployed fell by 16,000 to 349,00. 
The metals, engineering and vehicles industries lost 5,000 workers ; 
transport and communication lost the same number, 
building lost 3,000. Textiles gained 4,000, clothing 2,000, 4” 
chemicals and allied trades 2,000. The numbers engaged in 
agriculture and mining remained the same. 
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NICKEL AND THE LOAF 


Think of everything that goes to produce the loaf 
and then you will realize the importance of nickel, 
The tractors used for ploughing the fields, the 
machines that reap the harvest, the vehicles that 
carry the grain; the vats, yeast tanks, ovens and 
other equipment of miller and baker—in all these 
nickel is present, toughening and strengthening 
the metals used in their construction, making 
them staunch against the attacks of wear, corro- 
sion and heat. Thus nickel is contributing to the 
efficiency of the tools and equipment with which 


Britain is achieving her recovery. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 


Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1 
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WHAT IS 
YOUR 
BUSINESS? 


Here are 12 Schemes for 
Simplifying Your Work 





FREE DETAILS AND/OR 
SPECIMENS AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


Below are 12 different plans for helping every type of business 
executive. 


They are at your service : they entail no expensive outlay. They 
can be embodied in your existing equipment. 


Each of them can provide an extra free service in conjunction with 
your filing or be set up as a separate system. 


Briefly, this is how they operate :— 


A series of shannographic flat-topped files, suspended on standard 
metal frames, go into your existing cabinets, deep desk drawers or in 
separate self-contained units on your desk. The box-like files contain 
the correspondence, invoices, orders, delivery notes, samples or what- 
ever is connected with the file. The flat-tops (which go right across 
the file) carry VISUALLY such desirable data as order number, 
name of customer (or supplier), address, type of products, etc. 


At the right is a ready-printed strip bearing the numbers | to 12 
and | to 31. These can be colour-signalled datally, They can also 
be used as a “‘ code ”’ for identifying a “ progress ”’ sequence, a list of 
products, percentage of deliveries against contracts, stock positions, 
components in short-supply and a host of other essential difings. 


In front of each file is a slotted-in record card (standardised or 
specially designed) to annotate contents of file, costings, deliveries, 
or other data. 


The system is VISUAL. You have all the essential facts and 
figures before your eyes. And the associated documents are corre- 
lated without demanding cross-reference or searching. 


This is only the “* mechanics ” of the system, The actual applica- 
tions need (and deserve) individual attention. 


Below are a few basic plans. Tick the ones about which you 
want details, Tear out the coupon and post with your letter- 
heading. Full information will be provided by return. 


PERSONAL FILE.—Incidentally, have you seen the new 
Personal Home File? The efficiency of your office in your home, 
This totally enclosed metal attache-case file, with lock and keys, will 
enable you to keep a close watch on your personal affairs—letters, 
bills, receipts, tax returns, etc. Please ask for full details. 






a Vs Yet 


Sam YSTEMS) 
FIRST IN FILING 


The Shannon Ltd 
447 Shannon Corner New Malden Surrey 


Branches at : Kinesway, London ; Birmingham ; Bristoi ; Glasgow ; Leeds ; Leicesie: ; 
Liverpool ; Manchester ; Newcastle ; Southampton. 


1 am imterested in the Shannographic plans (ticked). Please send me tull details by 
eturn, free of obligation. 











(9) Personne) 
(10) Advertising 
(11) Property 
(12) Housing 


(5) Accountants 

(6) Purchases and Stocks 
(7) Plant and Machinery 
(8) Factory 

Personal File for Privaie Papers 


(1) Company Secretaries 
(2) Sales Executive 

(3) Export 

(4) Production 
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‘COMPANY MEETINGS 


UPSONS, LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULT 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Upsons, Limited (Dolcis Shoe Company), 
was held in Londen on the 7th instant. 


Mr T. N. Bird, the chairman, said that he 
wished to emphasise that the improved result 
—a consolidated profit of £907,839—was the 
outcome of that most desirable combination 
of very considerably increased sales of Dolcis 
shoes with a lower percentage of gross and 
net profits and a reduction of percentage 
selling cost. ‘Their increased turnover had 
offset the reductions in manufacturing and 
distributing profit margins which had taken 
place during the year, and he thought they 
could claim to have continued to give the best 
possible value to their customers, 


Surely nothing but good could arise from 
satisfactory profits, for it was the profitable 
business which had the resources to expand, 
which was able to pay good wages and a 
reasonable dividend as well as the heaviest 
rates and taxes, and which was, at the same 
time, able to supply customers with the goods 
they wanted at reasonable prices. 


PENSIONS FOR EMPLOYEES 


He had mentioned at their last annual 
meeting that the board had then under con- 
sideration the setting up of a comprehensive 
scheme of pensions for all Dolcis employees. 
In these days of high taxation it had become 
increasingly difficult for an individual to save 
out of income a sufficient sum to provide for 
the years of retirement. This was a source 
of fear and anxiety to many, and it was right 
for good employers to do what they could to 
help in a solution of that problem. Both 
staff and shareholders would be pleased to 
know that the appropriate arrangements had 
been completed. The pension scheme cover- 
ing all Dolcis employees would operate as 
from December Ist last and £62,425 had 
been paid to the Dolcis pension fund through 
trustees. The liability entered into by the 
company was considerable, being £510,000 
spread over a period not exceeding 25 years. 


Shareholders would observe the huge lia- 
bility for direct taxation of £475,083. In fact, 
their business had collected or set aside for 
the Government on the trade of this single 
year by way of income tax, profits tax, pur- 
chase tax and PAYE /1,224,757.. That large 
sum approximated to the whole of their issued 
capital. 


GROWTH OF EXPORTS 


He was sure all shareholders would be 
delighted to know. that they had succeeded 
further in incredsing their export trade, and 
they were now very substantial exporters, 
particularly to hard currency areas, including 
the USA. Their customers abroad were 
anxious to have more of their shoes, but 
developments in some directions were im- 
peded because the governments of many 
countries issued very limited import licences 
or completely closed their market to them. 
Their difficulties in maintaining and increas- 
ing export trade to certain areas would be 
very great indeed unless better upper leather 
was readily available at more reasonable 
prices. 

During the year five new branches had 
been opened. That had not been an easy 
task, and their architect and property depart- 
ments had had many difficulties to overcome. 
The results, however, of the new branches 
were most promising. The opening of the 
“Golden Room” at the Dolcis Store, 350, 
Oxford Street, had been welcomed by a large 
number of customers. The Stratford Court 
Flats and Restaurant at the same address had 
provided convenient accommodation for 
many visitors to London and were kept fully 
occupied, 

The report was adopted. 
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FISONS, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 12 PER CENT. MAINTAINED 
SALES EXCEED 1,500,000 TONS 
MR F. G. C. FISON’S REVIEW 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Fisons, Limited, was held at the Registered 
Office on the 8th instant. Mr F. G. C. Fison 
presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s review 
which was circulated to the shareholders. 


DIRECTORS 


Mr T. H. Benger has intimated his desire 
to retire from the board and his resignation 
has been accepted with regret. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The profit and loss account appearing on 
page 3 covers a period of one year as against 
a period of nine months in the last published 
accounts. Comparative figures are not pub- 
lished as they would be misleading, but if we 
turn to the consolidated profit and loss 
account the trading profit and investment 
income amounting to £1,305,332 for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1948, is com- 
parable with the figures of £850,464 for the 
nine months ended June 30, 1947. 


The profit and loss account includes the 
figures relating to the pharmaceutical and 
fine chemical division of our business which 
is grouped under our subsidiary company, 
British Chemicals and Biologicals, Limited. 


Benger’s, Limited, a subsidiary company 
in this division, has made an exceptional 
loss during the period under review, and 
your directors have thought it proper .o make 
a grant to that company to reimburse this 
loss, I will make a further reference to this 
matter later on. 


The necessary particulars of the net profits 
and appropriations made therefrom, after 
making provision for taxation and all charges, 
have been set out at the foot of the profits 
statement in two columns, thereby dis- 
tinguishing between those of Fisons, Limited, 
and of its subsidiary companies. 


With regard to taxation, I should mention 
that certain decisions made recently in the 
courts with regard to Excess Profits Tax 
have enabled us to release this year a sum of 
£38,213 from taxation provisions made in 
previous vears. 


You will notice that a large sum has been 
added to share premiums account, approxi- 
mately half of this addition arises trom the 
issue for cash during the year of 307,258 
ordinary shares and 1,000,000 43 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares. Jie balance 
is in respect of further preference and 
ordinary shares issued in exchange for the 
share capital of Benger’s, Limited, Zenobia, 
Limited. and Gland Supplies, Limited, 
three new subsidiary companies of British 
Chemicals and Biologicals, Limited. 

In accordance with the terms of issue, the 
4} per cent. debentures may be redeemed at 
any time after January 1, 1949, on six 
months’ notice being given. Your directors 
have given careful consideration to this 
matter, and have decided that it would be 
in the interests of the company to redeem 
these debentures in view of the small amount 
outstanding. Notice to redeem on June 30, 
1949, has accordingly been given, and the 
outstanding amount of debentures, namely 
£172,600, is shown under the heading of 
current liabilities. 


FERTILIZERS 


All our sulphuric acid and superphosphate 
producing plants have been working to 


capacity, but our production is still consider. 
ably below our requirements, which will not 
be met until the new triple superphosphate 
factory at Immingham comes into produc. 
tion in 1950. Progress on the construction 
of this factory has been steadily maintained 
though the work is taking longer than was 
originally anticipated. 


Our granulation plants have also worked 
to capacity, and our new plant at Ipswich 
comes into operation this month and the 
Avonmouth plant should be in operation in 
June. Other projects for increasing our 
granulauon capacity have not yet been 
licensed, but it is hoped that there may be 
some alleviation of this difficulty in the 
near future. 


Our factories have been maintained in 
good working order in spite of delays in 
obtaining materials, which have in many 
«ases put a heavy burden on the works con- 
cerned. 


Particular attention has been given during 
the past year to welfare facilities and the 
working conditions of our workpeople and 
staff. 


Our sales continue to expand and for the 
first time in our history have exceeded |! 
million tons. 

The removal of subsidies on feeding stuffs 
and the Government’s drive in connection 
with better utihsation of grass are bkely to 
lead to an increased demand for fertilizers. 


Farmers everywhere have resnonded to the 
Government’s appeal for maximum produe- 
tion. The 1948 harvest was a good one, and 
farmers now find difficulty in realising more 
than minimum prices irrespective of quality, 
With many horticultural and market garden 
crops, for which there are no guaranteed 
prices, undisposable surpluses have coincided 
with foreign imports, necessary no doubt in 
order to maintain exports. This has shaken 
the farmers confidence to some extent and 
it is hoped that the Government will be able 
to reassure the agricultural community. 





_ The following division of each £1 of sales 
is Of interest: — 





1947 1945 
a. s. d. 
Cost of Materials and 
other Works Ex- 
penses 13 54 13 1 
eee en, aac gee 11 
Carriage and Selling 
Expenses 2. 2 2 3 
Administration, ancil- 
lary services, etc.... 0 8 0 8} 
18 0 18 9} 
Bie. bos. cy ao BA 1 0j 
Special losses less 
profits - — 0 4 
IR ici ckesn duende 0 3 0u 
ON RE EG 0 54 0 6} 
20 0 20 0 


ASSOCIATED FERTILIZER COMPANIES 


Our associated companies in Canada, South 
Africa and Rhodesia have continued (© 
prosper. In Rhodesia our new granulation 
plant, to which I referred last year, & # 
course of erection and should be compl 
by the end of 1949. 


We have kept in close touch with the 
groundnut development scheme im 
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d during last year your managing 
ee, ot the invitation of the Overseas 
Food Corporation, visited Tanganyika. 

We have taken an interest in a new com- 

ny, formed in Tunisia for the production 
of Triple Superphosphate, under the title of 
société Industrielle d’Acide Phosphorique et 
@Engrais. Our principal partners in this 
enterprise are Compagnie des Phosphates et 
du Chemin de fer de Gafsa, who own and 
wark the Phosphate mines near the new 
factory. Other western European fertilizer 
companies are interested to a small extent. 


BRITISH CHEMICALS AND BIOLOGICALS 
LIMITED 


The group trading profits on British 
Chemicals and Biologicals, Limited, were 
considerably below those for the previous 
year due tO a falling off of sales of certain 
products, largely influenced by the acute 
shortage of milk and the effect upon their 
customers of the variations in Purchase Tax 
during the period. 

One of the subsidiary companies of the 
group, Benger’s, Limited, incurred excep- 
tional losses in the following way. Previous 
to the acquisition of the company, Benger’s, 
Limited, had embarked upon a large project 
for the marketing of a proprietary beverage 
under the trade mark of “ Benergy.” Owing 
to unsatisfactory progress made in the 
marketing of this product it was decided to 
abandon it and w write off the stocks and 
packing material which had been accu- 
mulated. In addition, Benger’s, Limited 
were producing a range of junket powders, 
sales of which were badly affected by milk 
shortage and by other marketing difficulties. 
The losses in connection with those two 
products amounted to no less than £165,000. 
The completion of Benger’s new milk drying 
factory at Coleraine in Northern Ireland was 
very much delayed owing to the late delivery 
of plant and equipment and the factory only 
came into limited production at the end of 
the period under review. This, added to a 
falling off 'n the sales of Benger’s Food, 
which requires milk for its use by the public, 
has also resulted in Benger’s, Limited suffer- 
ing a trading loss of £20,000 since that 
business was acquired. 


The total credit, therefore, passed by 
Fisons, Limited to the British Chemicals and 
Biologicals, Limited, group amount to 
£185,988. This has been provided out of 
taxed profits and, to that extent the future 
profits of Benger’s, Limited, will accrue to 
Fisons Limited, tax free. 


In regard to the future, in the first place 
the terminal losses in respect of “ Benergy 


and Junket Powders, to which I have just 
referred, will not recur, 


In the second place, a close examination 
has been made of the trading position of 
Benger’s, Limited, during the current vear. 
At Coleraine supplies of milk have not come 
up tO expectations but the position has very 
much improved recently and the Northern 
Ireland Government have intimated that they 
hope to be able to bring the milk factory 
nearer to full production during the summer 
months. In addition, certain ethical products 
which have been put into production as a 
result of research over a considerable period 
are showing promising results. Instead of a 
trading loss, therefore, of £20,000 we have 
every reason to believe that Benger’s accounts 
will show a trading profit. 


In regard to the other companies in the 
group, sajles have been well maintained, 
although in some instances profit margins are 
lower. The sales of some new products 
which have been introduced during the year 
are showing encouraging increases. 


RESEARCH 


Our research and development depart- 
ments have continued to be engaged actively 
on a number of problems important to future 
production, and in particular we have ex- 
panded our fine chemical research section. 


It has been announced in the press during 
the last few days that one important project 
upon which we are concentrating research is 
the production of the new antibiotic “ Nisin,” 
which may prove to be of immense value 
for the treatment of bovine mastitis. Recog- 
nising the great value which may accrue to 
agriculture, with which we are so closely 
associated, we have decided to intensify 
research upon this project and have been 
working in close association with the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying at Reading. 


DIVIDEND 


The directors have given most careful con- 
sideration to the question of the dividend on 
the ordinary stock to be recommended to 
the stockholders. In view of the fact that 
the exceptional losses in the _ British 
Chemicals and Biologicals group will. not 
recur, they have decided to recommend that 
the ordinary dividend be maintained at the 
rate of 12 per cent, per annum. 


In the past it has been our practice to 
declare an interim dividend in the summer. 
It is the intention of the board this year to 
consider the payment of an interim dividend 
in August. 


It will be seen that the board have allo- 
cated £25,000 to the reserve for special 
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depreciation and obsolescence. Last year 
£28,000 was allocated to this reserve. It will 
be the board’s policy to allot further con- 
siderable sums to this reserve in the future. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


We owe a debt of gratitude to all those 
working in Our companies, both at home and 
overseas, for their loyal and efficient services 
and I am sure that the stockholders will wish 
to be associated with us in thanking them 
ali, 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 








J. AND S. BICKLEY, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

The annual ordinary general mecting of 
J. & S. Bickley, Limited, was held, in Lon- 
don, on the 12th instant, Mr J. B. Bickley, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

‘The accounts covering the thirteen months 
ended November 30, 194%, show a profit of 
£28,192, as compared with {34,314 for the 
period from November 6, 1946—the date of 
incorporation—to October 31, 1947. ‘The 
proposed final dividend on the ordinary shares 
is 40 per cent., less tax, making 60 per 
cent. for the period. Having regard to the 
considerable difficulties external to our busi- 
ness experienced for some months prior to 
the easing of the coupon situation and also 
to the fact that internally those difficulties 
coincided with the process of establishing 
ourselves in our new premises at Durham 
and Merton, I think that you wiil agree 
that the results are satisfactory. 

As a result of the newer and more efficient 
methods to which I referred in my last 
statement, the quality of “ Bickler” gar- 
ments has continued to improve. It would 
be unwise to make too optimistic a forecast 
for the current year, but our turnover is 
being more than maintained and the orders 
now on our books are considerably in excess 
of those at this time last year. 

We are steadily increasing our production 
to meet the increased demand for our gar- 
ments, but as we are determined to maintain 
improved quality this increase must neces- 
sarily be gradual. Good strides are being 
made at our Durham factory, which was 
officially opened by the President of the 
Board of Trade on July 20, 1948, and we 
are already employing approximately 250 
workers at that factery. The new premises at 
Durham and Merton are the most modern 
of their kind. 

The report was adopted. 





SOTICES 


KENYA BUSINESS FOR SALE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for an appointment to be made in the subject 
of Eonemic Statistics. The appointment will be made either to a 
Readership or to a Senior Lectureship, according to the status and 
qualifications of the person appointed. The range within which the 
initial salary will be fixed is at present £900-£1,300 per annum. Appli- 
cations, stating age, academic qualifications and experience, together 
with the names of three referees, should be received not later than 
May 21, 1949, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars of 


the appointme btai . 
Ppointment may be obtained STANLEY DUMBELL, 

April, 1949. Registrar. _ 
A SPECIALIST advisory and consulting organisation invites applica- 
41 tions from men experienced in the development and conduct cf 
training schemes for industrial operatives. University education desir- 
able, preferably includin poyshology or sociology. Must be prepared 
to work for periods in different localities in the U.K. Age 27-36. Attrac- 
tive remuneration.—Applications in strict confidence, givin full details 
of education and experience, to Box 5285, quoting Reference 1019: 
c/o White's Limited, 72 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. eae Taine 

SSISTANT General Sales, Advertising and Administration Manager 
44% required by Nationally-known Proprietary Food Manufacturing 
Company. Excellent prospects and good commencing salary for right 
man 30/35 years. Send fullest particulars past experience, present 
employment, salary expected, etc., in strictest confidence, to Manag- 
ing Director, Box 108. 


SSISTANT MANAGER. First class experience of TEXTILES and 

AGEN, MERCHANDISE. Able to work on own initiative, fully 
aequainted with EXPORT REGULATIONS. Wanted by EXPORT 

0 TS for position with great prospects for ambitious mat. 
rere treated confidentially.—Write Box A.C. 39682, Samson Clarks, 
‘1, Mortimer Street, W.) 


Old-established remunerative Agency Business combined with recentiy 
established Importing Business in Nairobi for outright sale or sale of 
controlling interest. Progress of importing business hampered through 
lack of capital. Good central premises in Nairobi. Sales organisation 
throughout East Africa. 

Airmail enquiries to: 

MUTER AND OSWALD LIMITED, 

Mutos Building, Hardinge Street, P.O. Box 257, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Established 1921. 

{HARTERED OR INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT. A first-class 

old-established Company in the Home Counties (Capital £1,000,000 
which is expanding, invites applications for the appointment of CHIE 
ACCOUNTANT tarting ooieey will be not less than £1,000 p.a., plus 
a house, and there is a contributory superannuation scheme. 

In addition to having complete control of and responsibility for all 
matters normally falling to a Chief Accountant, including management 
of a departmental staff of 20, the successful applicant will be required 
to understudy the General Manager with negotiations, policy formulation, 
etc. 

There will be very good prospects for the right man, providing 
initiative and ability are displayed in relation to these extra-depart- 
mental duties. In this connection possession of common sense, an 
enquiring mind, energy and an aptitude for getting on with other 
people will be rated higher than experience. The Company’s staff are 
aware of this vacancy.—Box 104, 


JQARRISTER, Commando Officer, Exhibitioner Oxford University, 
aged 35, desires prospects and responsibility. Experienced in 
Company Law.—Box 77. 








XPORTS to U.S.A. Graduate B.Com. London (first-class honours), 

and M.B.A. (Marketing) Chicago, age 33, at present consular trade 
officer in Middle West. Experience market research end marketing in 
U.S.A. Seeks appointment in U.K. or U.S.A. with firm or organisation 
planning increased exports to Nofth American markets. Possibly avail-| 
able interview London.—Box 112. 





> 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Rugby Portiand Cement.—The divi- 
dend on the ordinary capital of £500,000 
has been raised from a payment of 12} per 
cent in 1947 to 15 per cent for the year 
ended December 31, 1948. In addition, a 
tax free distribution of 5 per cent is 
proposed from capital reserves. The con- 
solidated trading profit for the latest year has 
expanded to £355,516 against £272,391 for 
the previous year. 

Australia Stock.—Conversion lists for 
the new Australia 3 per cent registered stock, 
1975-77, closed on Friday, April 8th, the full 
amount of the new stock which was offered 
in exchange for Commonwealth 3} per cent 
stock, 1948-53, having been taken up. The 
balance of the old stock, of which 
£19,510,726 was issued. will be repaid for 
cash on July Ist. Dealings in the new stock 
opened at } per cent premium. 

United Railways of Havana.—A high- 
handed decree of the Cuban government 
authorises the appointment of an Interventor 
to supervise the company’s operations. The 
full implications of this action on part of 
the Cuban government must be awaited, 
though it would already appear that the 
Interventor will take powers to veto pay- 
ments made by the railway company. At the 
date of the latest accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1948, the Cuban government owed 
the company some £1,000,000 for transport 
services. In addition, the government has 
taken over compulsorily properties of the 
company valued in excess of £2,000,000. 

Beira Railway.—The sale of the railway 
undertaking to the Portuguese government 
has been completed, the full purchase price 
agreed to of £4,000,000 having been received 
by the company in London. Subject to 
final taxation liabilities remaining to be 
determined, the company’s directors have 
revised the final breakup value of the ordi- 
nary shares upward at 51s. 6d., against an 
original estimate of 47s. 6d. per share. 

Vickers.—Net consolidated profits have 
expanded from £2,399,394 to £3,373,948 in 
the year ended December 31, 1948. The 
increase of just under £1,000,000 is largely 
accounted for by the inclusion of £537,470 
taxation credits from previous year and a 
non-recurring credit of approximately 
£600,000 (less tax). Payment of an ordinary 


dividend at the rate of 12} per cent is 
repeated, 

Union Corporation.—Income has re- 
mained virtually unchanged for the year 
ended December 31, 1948, at £1,371,143. 
After a lower taxation charge, £685,940 
against £708,661, net profit is £21,745 up at 
£085,203. Ordinary shareholders receive a 
dividend of 6s. per share free of United 
Kingdom income tax. 

Swan Hunter.—A modest decline on the 
consolidated trading profit of £13,000 to 
£2,074,216 for the year ended December 31, 
1948, has been more than offset by an 
increase in investment income of some 
4 a3 making the consolidated _ profit 

2,143,418. The ordinary dividend of 16 
per cent is repeated. Tonnage launched on 
the Tyne and Clyde yards of the group was 
115,382 gross tons against 133,572 gross tons 
launched in 1947. Steel supplies in 1948 
covered little more than 60 per cent of steel 
requirements needed to satisfy all demands. 
Unless steel supplies are increased in the 
second half of this year it is stated that men 
may have to be laid off “ at a time the order 
book is full.” 

Prudential Assurance.—Combined assets 
of all branches have attained a new record 
level of £534,966,746 against £502,003,240 
at the end of 1947. Income from all sources 
has risen from £84,626,585 to £92,558,140 
in 1948. The number of new life policies 
issued by the ordinary branch during 1948 
was 144,248, bringing the total of ordinary 
life policies in force on December 31, 1948, 
to 1,262,912, producing an annual premium 
income of £23,844,423. The balance sheet 
value of ordinary shares held by all branches 
has risen from £51,501,887 to £52,322,438. 
Preference shares held have declined some 
£3,000,000 to £39,319,699. British govern- 
ment securities held have declined from 
£229,469,067 to £213,471,312. Holdings of 
government guaranteed securities have 
risen sharply from £1,470,764 to £45,089,558, 
reflecting the issue in 1948 of Transport 
stock. 


Capital Issues 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Pest Control.—A limited number ot 
shares will become available by the intro- 
duction of the preference and ordinary 


capital of Pest Control. Capita i 
£700,000 in £350,000 5 per comatine 
redeemable £1 preference shares a 
£350,000 in 5s, ordinary shares. The com 
pany was incorporated in 1939, and for the 
year ended April 13, 1940, suffered a loss of 
£705. Group profit before taxation for years 
ended September 30: 1946, £10,023 - 1947 
£23,032; 1948, £52,027. Group assets as af 
September 30, 1948: Fixed assets, £402 685: 
intangible assets and investments, £66,458. 
total current assets, £529,915: net current 
assets, Dr. £129,683. : 
OFFER FOR SALE 

Aurora Gearing.—Lists ope 
closed on April 14th for the aus lane 
Is. ordinary shares at 3s. 6d. per share. The 
company’s capital consists of £45,000 in 
900,000 1s. ordinary shares. Profits before 
taxation but after depreciation and directory 
emoluments for years to June 30: 1939 
£4419; 1947, £24,855; 1948, £27,739: sig 
months to December 31, 1948, £19249 
Assets as at December 31, 1948: Fixed 
assets, £20,220; total current assets, £81,766; 
net current assets, £56,965, ity 

OFFER TO SHAREHOLDERS 

Milford Steam Trawling.— Stockholders 
of the company are offered £120,000 at par 
in 5 per cent first mortgage debenture stock, 
1954-64. 





. Issue | Price 

Name Price April 1, 

. 3-8 : 1949 

RISER, fe  COEEE sv eocsceces 100 3100 na 
Auto-Prods. Associated. ........ 54 0* pe By 
Do. 5% Cum. Pref. ccccsices | 25,00 | 24/0—~26/5 
A.V.P. Industries, 6/8 ......... 7, Oa 6/0 6/6 

ew ee ee | 10la 95—98 
Dedthertom, BOl— sic sec dedeccs | 200 20/44 —20/1} 
Cullen's Stores, 4/-.........0.- | 16°3* , 17/9-18/3 
Hawker, Deb. (/50 paid)....... ; 40] 3§—| pa 
NE SD ae 3/9* | 3/7 4 10} 
Do. 5% ; Gece 21/3* = 21/0-21/3 
K. Shoes, 10/-....... .. | 19-77 21/4219 
Do. 44 'o Pref. oo | 21 103° 25/3-—-25/9 
Lawley (W. & ) ee ee 40r 4-4/3 
Lodge Plugs, 5/-. | 25/3* | 24/6—25/0 
Patons & Baldwins, Pref. ...... } 20/Oa /20/11§-21/0) 
mo. Tk, 2 OOD cusicices 85 0 38/6—-39/6 
Ropner (Holdings), 1 ......... ; 41/0—43/0 
Typhoo Tea (Holdings), 8/-.... | 20 Ga , 24/0—24/6 
o. 44% Cum. Pref......... | 21 Oa 23/4§-23/10) 
West Indies Sugar, #1......... ; 200 ' 18 t 20/0 

in, SEMENEMs « «cidhbd hikes ob | 99) = 1024—1 
Wright, Hamer Textiles, 1/-... | Isa 1/2 va 
Do. 6% Pref., 10/-......... 1l0/3a -8/6—9/6 
(a) To public. * Placing. ft Dealt in at Birmingham 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appearinthe Supplement Enfield Rolling Mills; Vickers; Cable and Wireless (Holding) ; Cammell Laird; Colvilles; 


British Oxygen. 























































































i Net sross 
bac | Price, | Price, ! Yield, | Yield Prices, Last Iw rice, | 
ae ted 4 b " Venn as © | Pri | Price, |. Yield, 
Gotan Some momen a cae Ap | ARG [io az Dems | Nam ecarty | A. apt ae 
High | Low High | Low (a) () 
100% F t “ a ' 100 | 100 61710) % 2 31 
on 1K Wa: Bonds 24% August 1, 1949-1) 0 0\2 . = ee eo Other Securities \f£ sa 
1003 -100s4 | Exchequer Bonds 13% Feb. 15, 1950)| 100 | 100 (0 10 3 11 9 0 | 2069 | 103 @ | @ | Australia 34% 1965-69..... 105 105 fir i 
4024 | 1014 |War Bonds 24% March 1, 1981-53.| 102% | 101% 0 9 4{112 lle} 1029 | 101g | (4) Birmingham 29% 1965-67.) 102 | 102 | 210 \ 
103) | 1014 |War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54,'| 102 102 oll 8 114 Qe 5 if i Se) 0 € | Angio- ‘cat 4 10/-.}) xd) 64xd 4 0 
104% | 105) |/War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952), 104§ | 1046 | 017 21/212 1 My | 7% | 25.8) 5 a! Anglo-lranian Oil, Ar... 8h | 4 isn 
1033 | 102% ||\War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1894-56. | 103% | 103) 019 3/2 2 oF eo | 73/9) 10 6)  & @ | Assor. Electrical, Ord. {1...j|  75/- | 14/6 (4 06 
04 101% ||\Funding 23% June 15, 1 2-57... .|| 104 } 104 {2 2 3/)2 6 Bl] 62/3) /- || 1S €| 35 ¢ |!Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord. tk.{1]| 79/6 8i/- } 341 
05% 104% |'National Def. 3% July 15 1954-58!) 105 |.105% | 1 1 0 12 8 Ol 50104) 27/104), 40 6} 40 ¢ |’ Austin Motor, ‘A*Ord. Stk. §/-| 29/3 | 2/3 |7 17 
106% | 104 |\War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-89... || 105 74/105 fxd 12 6/2 8 91] 8/-| 76/4), 74) 7 }! Barclays Bank, Ord, ‘B’ {1.|| 78/- | 18/- | 30 
1044 | 103) |/Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65)| 1034 1054 6 1 8 1 | 2 14 10/ | 181/9 | 1531/3) :12)a| 11240 |\Bass Ratcliff, Ord. {1......| 51/9 | 3 59 
102f | 1018 Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61..../101#xd 101fxd 1 4 4/2 6 8/! 103/9| 97/3 || 8 @| 12 } |\British Oxygen a. 411 
1044 | 1034 (Funding 3% April 15, 2959-69... . . /1034)xd) 103fxc 1 8:10) 215 31] 38/9} 36/- | @| 5 | Courtaulds Ord. 429 
115} 113% | Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90...... || L3gxd! 113jxd| 0 18 6 211 We} B/- | 25/6 | al’ a) 41 
105% | 102t Savings Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70) 103% | 1034 |1 910/216 7/{ M/-| 3/9} Bel 8 ec} 18 
99} | 984 Savings Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67) 98fxd 98fxd' 11 9 0) 211 Ti] i7/- | 63/6 |) 1 €| 15 e} {it 
116} | 1144 Victory Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76), 115) | 115% 1 2 2/215 0%] 49/4) 43/103) 76] 36 43 i 
105 | 101 | Savings Bonds 3% Ang. 18, 1965-75) 1028 | 102y | 121 0/217 10/] 6h) SH | 1Sha) Bho 5 10 
oe | Console 4% (after Feb, 2, 1957)....|) 10h | 1104 0:18 12/213 2f] 47/3) 39/9| We} 10 ¢} $1? 
107: = 105qm Convers’ % (after Apr. 1, isn l 106 1 7 6,218 If} 51/6 | 43/103) 10 ¢} W ce} 48 
Bliss 79 Treas. Stk. 24% (after Apr. 1, 1975)! 7 | 798 (134 7/3 2 10f 1B ce) 3 
100% Treas, Stk, 3% (alter Apr. 5, 1966).|) 99 }113 4)3 0 7f 9 
02% | Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96.) 101§ | 101 | 112 1/2 18 10! } 
814 \Consols 23% ....-...+.c.+-204+, i) 8% | 80} 114 3/3 2 4 2 
103% | 101 ||Brit. Elec. 3% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73) 102 6110 $§)217 1 8 
102} | 101} Brit. Elec. 3% Gtd. Mar. 15, 1974-77, 1028 111 0/217 9! ran i { 
101, | 100k Brit Trans 3% Gta. July 1. | (112 0/219 ube Invst., Ord. Stk. £1...) 
1038 | \Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. Apri] 3) 1 . urner & Newall, Ord Sit cil su 
‘lds on stocks optiona iy a! in \ ( ae 


Pp wi ve : 
are worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 
yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed 
at the earliest date (these are marked ‘¢’), and those paying 3 per cent or Jess will be repaid 
at the jatest date (marked ©") (mn) Net yields are calculated after allowing ‘or tax at 
$e aw the ¢ i) Blat weld Assumed average tile 15 years 6 months. 





55 @ |\Woolworth (F. W.). Ord 6 





(a) Interim. () Final (ce) Whole year. (a) Int paid half-yearly. 
redemption date. () To latest redemptio: date mm 15 months Yield basis 2% 
1 Free of tax 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 9 days ended April 9, 1949, total 
ordinary revenue was {89,103,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £74,006,000 and 
issues to sinking funds 497,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of {£97,000 
the surplus acerued since April Ist is 


{15,000,000 against 4£4,3359,000 for the 


corresponding period a year ago, 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 

















Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousand) 


Esti- | April | April } 10 1 9 








Revenue mate, Days . Days 
1949 5 to to ended ended 
Mar. | Mar. [ April | April 
ae, Sa ~ | 
1948 1949 | 1948 1949 
RDINARY } 
Ri VENUE . ce? 
Income Tax....- 1490001189728 1567570) 42,802 29,205 
Sur-tax .....---. 105,000) 91,220) 97,900] 4,756 6,600 
Fetate, etc., Duties 176,000] 172,029 177,141] 5,450 6,300 
Stamps......+-- 48 , 50f aaa Bhp aoe oo 
its Tax .... ) yA 20 , »950 600 
PET.” p 240,000 o59's63 79,809 8100 1,700 
Other Intand Rev. 1,004 715 70C Ge és 
SpecialContributn. 25,00 1,300 


64,607 56,105 


1798660 205808 


Total Inland Rev. |208550¢ 















Customs........- 829,650 











791,10] 823,258 21,389 18,149 
BAD ai cacoeces 663,600] 629,700, 733,500) 5,200 7,000 
Total Customs & 

Bade .....00. 14932 5091420801 1556758 28, 389 25,349 
Motor Duties..... 54,000) 49,108 52,7164 1,415) 1,352 
Surpis War Stores) 44,000)197,231 99,597... 53 
Surplus Receipts 

from Trading... 18,000§101,261 28,564 ... eve 
P.O. (Net Receipt dee ose ove ove 
Wireless Licences 12,000 11,200 11,700 ... wee 


Crown Lands..... 1,00¢ 956 Sot 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans.. 20,000) 23,044' 17,68 
Miscell. Receipts... 50,000) 242,603 180,62 





5420 8.244 







Total Ord. Rev... 3844 859 400659 















CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thensand) 


Net Receipts 
Treasury Bills .... 13,215 
Nat. Savings Certs, 1,150 
24% Def. Bonds .. 44 


Ner RerayMents 
3% Det. Bonds. ... 482 
Tax Reserve Certs. 3,657 
Oiher Debt :— 





Ways and Means Internal. ....00e 1,835 
Advances ...... 27,580 External. ..... » 2,521 
Treasury Deposits. 31,000 

42,793 “39,495 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million 

















Ways and 
Means 






Treasury 
Bills 






Date Advanc es Float- 
bank agg 
f Publie > of Debt 








Tender | Depts. Eneg- 


land 



















( 2 
» 15}2220-0 “3 
» 2212210-0 2288-2] 292-8 6720-5 
oe =2912210-0! 6048-8 

Feb, 5} 2210-0 a 5951-1 
yy 22$2210-0 2199-4] 386-3 7 5895-2 
wo 1992210-0 2267-0] 508-7 17-5 5952-7 
» 2642210- . 5946°8 





Mar. 612210-0 2271-2} 433-1] ... 5928°3 
y» 12) 2210-6, 2265-5} 414-0 13-0 5906-0 
» 19] 2220-0 | 2243-4] 430°5 | 12-5 5950-9 
can 4418-4 897-4 

32210-02221 0 





TREASURY BILLS 


{L million 













“er 



















Amount ore Cent 
‘ ate } 
Cee we Bees eras. 1 Allotted 
lender lA ppliéd f ae at 
tered “PPI aiiottec men Min. 
ad Rate 





In Bankg. De- | Securities .., 1288,270,176 

partment .. 39,408,130 | Other Secs.... 706,261 
Com (other 

than gold)... 8,463 

Amt. ot Fid.—————— 

‘ Issue ...+0+- 1300,000,000 
Gold Co‘n and 
Bullion {at 
172s. 3d. per 

Oz, fine)... 247,833 

1300,247, 833 | 1300,247,833 : 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


APRIL 6, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


é t 
Notes Issned:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


In Circulation 1260,839,703 | Other Govt, 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 



















f £ 
Capital ...60é 14,553 000 Govt, Secs..., 337,388,941 
ORs cose eess 3,161,090 | Other Secs,:- 40,939,675 
Public Deps.:- 21,196,284 Discounts and 
Public Aceis.* 14,508,014 Advances... 18,336,467 
H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 22,603,208 
Special Acct. 


6,688,270 | 
| 
Other Deps.~ 382,801,326 


Bankers...2. 291,043,600 COE 39,408,130 
Other Acets... — 91,757,726 | Coitm..ccccece 3,974,954 





421,711,700 | 421,711,700 


* Including Sacheayet, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
































327775 99,831 89,103 4 millon 
ft - —_—_}——-——_—— Apr. 9 | 170-0, 291-2 170-0} 10 2-62 44 
Srir-Baraxcine 750 1949 i } 
Post Office....... 159,630) 143,300 152,700, 2,950) 2, gait a9 4 ee pore 
me wo gf mee | mee | moe) we eas) ag | a. | A 
EP. Refunds) 5,700) 23,183 8,751] 129 15 ” 0 51 107 30% ° 24 | 3 | 
t aces ices » 21 | 170-0 | 257-7 | 170-0] 10 4-87 60 
al 394.30 " > 9910 S186 ae) 170-0 } 270-6 170-0 10 5-59 51 S$ ite ep. — i | 
BP... SOON NE SUSSMAN CASIO SUS | gat Notes in circulation... 246 - l.243- 4\1250-6)1260+8 
Feb. - soe a 4h . aia > Notes = bankmg depart- ini wa “% 
Issues out of the Exchequer * He] too a7 | too} 10 S13 | 50 Geena AAT cos ae 
vy (f 7 ae ” , 25 | 170-0 | 278-2, 170-0} 10 5-54 | 50 o reunites” Shermans 299- 31299-211268-3 
: Ra Late ther securities éonses 0-7 0-8 
Esp —4 io 9 Mar. 4 | 170-0 | 530-9 | 170-0] 10 4-55 28 R= cermin oon 0-2, 0-2 0-3 
— 1949. Days Days 4» Al | 170-0 | 302+8 | 170-0] 10 542 43 Valued at s. per fine 0%. 1272/8, 172/3) 172/83 
349-5 ended | ended " Je }170-0 | 271-3, 170-0 | 10 5-85 54 Banking Dept. = | 
April) April «625 | 170-0 | 7-7 | 170-0 | 10 4-96 32 Deposite — Va él ‘ 
10, 9, . .n | oR 0.( n .9 ublic Accounts ....+.6 +2 «25-6 - 14> 
1943 | 1949 Pie Meee deel tee ken 8 ok}, has Treasury Special Account 6-2 67 6 
. <6 BARRELS » so omcamnvesdes i 294-0. 291- 
Earennins On April &th applications for bills to be paid on Monday, OUTS cece eee eeees ree H 91-9, 90-2, OL: 
lat. & Man. of i Tnesday, Wed sday, Thursday and Saturday were coe seeeeee seeeeenes 399-6 416-4, 404° 
Nat. Debt 26,928 26,552 accepted as to about 47 per cent of the amount applied SECUTITIES f= 
Payments t N tor at 489 }7e 5 , and applic sitions at higher prices were Government.» .+ceerne. 312-9 528-6 337° 
Wreland........ 30,006 aceepted iw full. £170 tmalhon (maximum) of Treasury Discounts, ELC ee eeerenes 21:5, 19-9 18- 
Other Cons. Fund Hills are being offered for Apr! 14th. For the week ended Other Cer eeeedesececses 23°5 33°5 22: 
Services ...... 12,00€ 7,291 9,501 204 April 16th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits ‘ BORE « idsubscugh ecewes a 7: 382-0 git 
ans ao to the amount of £35 million (maximum) at six months Banking dept. res...++++e. 60 4; 25°0 o 
Total ........... 527,0009 534,231, 518,971] 26,928, 26,756 ; - {9 ‘9 . 7 6 
Supply Serv TIS SEMEL eT TERE UGS AS GT. 280 OF rie em Stee EE °°) 68ers Ree ot, Cheeta ee SPP ce ener snees , 15:1 2*%. 40° 


Total Ord. Expd.. 33083683187104 315278: 
Sinking Funds. ... mes iol 22,82 








95,378 74,006 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 













22,82 114! | 97 ({ thousand} 
Srur Bar ANCING ete rt Sa o 
Post Ottice 159, 630} 143,300 152,700, 2,950 2,750 
biome fax on 
ELT. Kefunds 5,700) 23,183 8,751} 12915 
Total .. 347 369893353587 3337057! 98,571 16.868 Receipts....+. 1,500 4,800* , 
a enon Repay nents 1300 4,300" nil 
After decreasing Exchequer balances by £51,444 to - eee 
£3,576,502, the other operations for the week increased Net Savimgs «eeeeeessee 200 500" 1,000 
the gross National Debt by £3,297,304 to £25,171 million Defence Bonds :— T tame f Oo ekneh eee remained at 
frevised from Financial Statement at March 51st). Receipts, ..... 206. 705 1,150 350t 
Repayments .. cee .eeee 629 1,492* 30t 
NET RECEIPTS (Nil) ~~ 
d Net Savings .«.++---s0+- 76 (‘Dr 342° 3207 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 


1 


Pest Office and Telegraph : . 
BT Reha PS duo tone eonaeed «bee 
Tithe Act oat to eR AS Oe eae 
Overseas Trade (suarantees, 1939,. and Export 
Guarantee S, 19604 wk. Re EEFFRAA Bin. tile 
Loral Authorities Loans Act, 1966 wo.6. . don 5> see 
hten (Centralised Buying) 
i Resources (Food) o6ebe cee ee uke hee weD 
far Damage: Board of Trade...........+-+++ 
Finance Acis. 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits.. 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 

















400 Banks -— 1949 — ieee ee 
18 Receipts......0.-:cecees f S987) BEB ¥ 32,382 London ‘New York, Bombay | Bombay 
1,260 Ke] syne te O21. eee n 7,241 | 13,625 | 11,885 r ounce'per ounce per 100 tolaq = per tola 
3 Net Savings ..cee esses 2,676 | 299 447 + — 
+500 norman trreiaat Go eels 0: ae 71 
5,000 Total Net Savings.......-. | 2,952.) ..45%.}. 1,467 yn ee ow mt 
aa Interest on corsiaeains repaid 234 714 bil "9... | Marke Closed 171 10 110 8 
’ Interest accrued on savings ; “ 4 7 ' ; 
3€8 wegtaining invested 2.1. 2,267 | 2,364 | 2,364 » a3 ; 


® Figures up to March 31, 1949. 


¢ 2 days orly. 








* Government debt 1s 411,015,100, capital (14,555,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 million to £1,500 | 
milion on March 4, 1943. 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 


Spot cash prices were as follows :— 








GOLD AND SILVER 


172s. 3d. pe? fine onnce throughout the week, 
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New Business Contacts 


With its wide network of Branches, The 
Union Bank of Australia is able to give the 
fullest assistance to those seeking to establish 
new busineSs relationships in Australasia. Ii 
desired, visitors so interested will be put in 
touch with importers and exporters of standing. 

Informative booklets are available concern- 
mg industrial, commercial and social condi 
tions throughout Australia and New Zealand 


aces UNION’ BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Estabiisi ead 1837 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members ts Limited, 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL -  - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - =: = £3,000,000 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 














UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Applications are invited for the Lectureship in Political Economy. 
Salary, £600-£750, placing according io qualifications and experience, 
with F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowances. Applications to be lodged 
by April 86, 1949. Form of Application and Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

The University of Aberdeen, H, J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 

The Council of the College invites epplications for the following 
posts: — 

(i) Lecturer in Politics. Salary on the scale £500 to £750 per annum 
according to qualifications and experience. The Lecturer will be required 
to give courses on Political Institutions and Political Theory. If 
possible, the Lecturer should also be qualified to give courses either in 
International Relations or in Public Administration. 

(ii) Director of Research in Social Studies. Salary within the range 
£800 to £1,000 per annum according to qualifications and experience. The 
duties of the person appointed will be to direct and supervise the work 
of a number of Research Assistants engaged on socia! and economic 
research in South Wales. 

(iii) Hither an Assistant Lecturer (commencing salary £450 per annum) 
or a Lecturer (salary on the scale £500 to £750 per annum according to 
qualifications and experience) in Economics (Statistics). 

(iv) An Assistant Lecturer in Pure Mathematics and an Assistant 
Lecturer in Applied Mathematics. Commencing salary in each case £450 
per annum. 

(v) Temporary Assistant Lecturer in Mathematics for three years from 
October 1, 1949. Salary £450 per annum plus superannuation, 

Further particulars about the posts may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, by whom applications 
must be received on or before April 23, 1949. 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR-UNIVERSITY OF RANGOON 


APPLICATIONS invited for GEOLOGY Lectureship (Palw#o. and 
Siratig.) on contract for 2, 3 or 5 years. Salary scale rupees 9,600—b600— 
14,400 (£720—£45—£1,080) per annum, Initial salary will be fixed accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Successful candidate joins service 
at Rangoon, June 1, 1949. Applications must reach Registrar by May 15th 
latest. First class sea return passages provided. 


H W. STUTTER & PARTNERS LIMITED, LLOYDS BANK 
e CHAMBERS, 55, CORN STREET, BRISTOL, 1. Specialist Advice 
on Estate Duties, Settlements, Life Interests and Reversions, Capital 
Annuities.—Box 109, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in Canada 
with Limited Liability).—ONTARIO & QUEBEC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
—§ PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK.—6 PER CENT COMMON STOCK 
—Iin preparation for the payment of the half-yearly interest payable on 
June Ist next, the Debenture Stock Transfer Books wil! be closed on 
May 2nd and will be re-opened on June 2nd. The half-yearly interest 
on the Common Stock will be paid on June Ist to holders of record on 
May 2nd.—-R. F. TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary.—8 Waterloo Plave 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. April 12, 1949. 


BLE Public Relations executive. economist, journalist, negotiator, 
4 seeks better prospects.—Box 89, 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 725 


at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. U.S. Representative: 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March 1948, 
£98,485, 109. 






Established nearly 90 years 












a om, c 
NEW ZEALAN 

Incorporated with limited lability in New Zealand 

pe 





Represented at over 260 

in New Zealand and at Melboume 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON_N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager 


London Office 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
O. M. Samuel, Manager. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 18,000,000 


ASSETS EXCEED €107,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €198,000 009 
(1948 Accounts) 


ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 

Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked to 
write to the Secretary of the Association, 22, Bedford Square, London 
W.C.1. (Telephone: Museum 5163.) p 
MERICAN STUDIES: Harvard Student Council's Seminar in 

4 American Studies, Schloss Leopoldskron, Salzburg, Austria, July 17- 
August 27, 1949 Fight Scholarships offered at post-graduate and 
graduate level in American Literature, History, Political Science 
Economics, Anthropology and Sociology, and Fine Arts. Preference is 
given to those who teach, who have entered public life, or who are 
actively engaged in creative work; and to advanced students who are 
preparing themselves for one of these careers. For further information 
apply before May 1, 1949, to: International Student Service §¢ 
Gloucester Place, London, W.1. s sett 





PHE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS invite applications for the 
following permanent posts in the Home Office Children’s 
Department :— 

(1) SUPERINTENDING INSPECTORS: 

Preference will be given to candidates who hold a University degree 
or equivalent qualification with a post-graduate diploma in teaching 
or social work, or have had other relevant training. 

(2) INSPECTORS GRADE IT and IL: 

Preterence wiil be given to candidates between the ages of 28 and 
40 who hold a University degree or a diploma or certificate in social 
science or domestic science or institutional management, or who have 
taken other recognised training in educational or social work or the 
care of infants. Account wili be taken of experience of work connected 
with the care of children, including the work of residential nurseries. 

The main duties of the inspectorate, which is organised in six regions 
in England and Wales, are inspection of the swrrangements made for 
the care of children in foster homes, children’s homes and nurseries, 
and in approved schools. 

Salaries in London: Superintending Inspector (men) £1.250 x £50 
£1,450; (women) £1,075 x £50—£1,.275. Inspector Grade I (men) £90 x 
£30—£1,100; (women) £825 x £30—£1,025. Inspector Grade II (men) 
£700 x £25-—£900; (women) £575 x £25—-£775. Salaries for posts outside 
London are somewhat lower. 

Further particulars and application forms from the Secretary, Civil 
Service Conmission, 6, Burlington Gardens, DUondon, W.1, quoting 
No. 2535. Completed application forms must be returned by June 2, 19%. 


yom MAN, 22, Public School education, B.A.(Oxon.) and London 
B.Sc.(Econ.), seeks interesting post or traineeship in business. 
— of several languages. Widely travelled.—Please write 
30X 2. ; 


BANS EXECUTIVE, now otherwise employed, wishes to take bank- 
ing post. Five languages. First-class testimonials. Highest British, 
American, Continental references.—Box 107. 


| RADIO RENTAL BUSINESS 

















i 
1 
| Est. 1934, in prosperous industrial area. Showing adjusted profits 
| of about £20.000 per annum and definite scope for substantial 
expansion. At present 8,500 contracts with future turnover value 
| exceeding £90,000. Ti-health of an Owner Director reason for 
| disposal at around £75,000, Details given only to principals of 
standing and ability to purchase. Excellent preposition for link 
1 with allied business or public company flotation. Initial schedule 
of particulars may be obtained from: 
i 


Mr. GEORGE C. MURRAY, C.A., 


41, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, C.1. 
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R. S. Farley 11, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, April 16, 1949. 
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